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Summary 


The  primary  responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation  are  to  assure  the  coordination  and 
effective  administration  of  federal  transportation 
policies  and  to  develop  policies  and  programs  which 
will  result  in  the  provision  of  fast,  safe,  and  conven- 
ient transportation  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  following  paragraphs  summarize  a  few  of 
the  Department's  fiscal  year  1978  activities  in  carry- 
ing out  those  responsibilities.  More  detailed  accounts 
of  these  and  other  Departmental  activities  are  given 
in  the  progress  reports  which  follow  this  summary. 

Transportation  Policy 

A  statement  of  transportation  policy  was  issued  by 
the  Secretary  on  February  6,  1978.  In  addition  to 
reaffirming  the  Department's  commitment  to  several 
long-standing  development  goals,  the  statement  em- 
phasized a  need  for  prudent  management  and  use  of 
existing  transportation  facilities. 

Reorganization 

A  major  Depjirtmental  reorganization  was  carried 
out  early  in  fiscal  year  1978.  The  reorganiza- 
tion substantially  reduced  the  size  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary,  consolidated  the  Secretary's  staff  sup- 
port, and  consolidated  most  of  the  Department's 
interraodal  activities. 

Energy  Programs 

A  number  of  studies  relating  to  future  requirements 
for  coal  transportation  were  completed,  and  basic 
concepts  for  a  coal  transportation  assistance  program 
were  developed.  A  study  of  all  energy  transportation 
needs  was  also  begun. 

Major  efforts  to  promote  energy  conservation 
were  developed,  with  primary  emphasis  given  to  ride- 
shEiring  programs  and  to  enforcement  of  the  55  mph 
speed  limit. 

Regulatory  Reform 

The  Department  continued  its  broad  efforts  to  reduce 
the  economic  regulation  of  the  transportation  indus- 
try. In  addition  to  supporting  the  legislation  which 
resulted  in  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  of  1978,  the 
Department  participated  in  efforts  to  reduce  and 
liberalize  the  regulations  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission.  The  Department 
also  helped  to  draft  an  Administration  policy  which 
was  expected  to  increase  competition  in  international 
air  services. 


Marine  Transportation 

An  office  of  marine  transportation  was  created 
within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  The  new  of- 
fice was  to  provide  a  Departmental  focal  point  for 
marine  transportation  policy. 

Expansion  of  the  Loran-C  radionavigation  sys- 
tem continued,  and  the  Coast  Guard  began  phasing 
out  the  less  accurate  Loran-A  system.  The  Coast 
Guard  also  began  operating  the  longer-range  OMEGA 
system. 

Coast  Guard  responsibilities  in  law  and  treaty 
enforcement  continued  to  grow,  and  drug  inter- 
diction activities  were  significantly  increased.  Seven 
vessels  were  seized  for  fisheries  law  violations  and  130 
for  transporting  illegal  aliens  or  illegal  substances. 

Two  international  conferences  on  tanker  safety 
were  held  during  the  year.  Measures  adopted  at  the 
conferences  were  expected  to  reduce  oil  pollution 
problems  by  improving  tanker  safety  and  the  training 
of  tanker  crews.  The  Coast  Guard  was  also  successful 
in  gaining  international  acceptance  of  improved 
methods  of  cleaning  cargo  oil  tanks. 

Coast  Guard  boating  safety  activities  included 
monitoring  169  recall  campaigns  and  testing  45  boats 
for  compliance  with  boating  safety  standards. 
Twenty-one  of  the  boats  failed  to  meet  the  standards. 

The  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  which  plays  a  major 
role  in  the  Coast  Guard's  boating  safety  program,  in- 
spected about  300,000  boats.  During  the  year,  the 
Auxiliary  assisted  more  than  61,000  people  and  was 
credited  with  saving  1,083  lives. 

A  Coast  Guard  vessel  traffic  service  began 
operating  in  Prince  William  Sound  and  the  Port  of 
Valdez.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  more  than  400  tank 
vessels  had  visited  Valdez  without  an  accident. 

In  addition  to  its  efforts  to  reduce  maritime  ac- 
cidents, the  Coast  Guard  continued  to  improve  its 
ability  to  respond  effectively  to  spills  of  oil  and 
hazardous  substances.  During  the  year,  it  responded 
to  two  major  oU  spills  off  the  coast  of  South 
America. 

Construction  began  on  a  deepwater  tanker  port 
off  the  coast  of  Louisiana.  Meanwhile,  the  Depart- 
ment continued  its  review  of  an  application  from  the 
state  of  Texas  to  construct  a  deepwater  port  off  the 
Texas  coast. 

Tonnage  through  the  Montreal-Lake  Ontario 
section  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  declined  to 
62.8  million  tons,  only  slightly  less  than  the  record 
levels  reached  the  year  before.  Meanwhile,  Seaway 
Corporation  revenues  increased,  by  15  percent,  to  a 
record  $9.9  million. 
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Aviation 

U.S.  air  travel  reached  record  levels,  and  U.S.  air 
safety  also  continued  to  improve.  The  scheduled  air 
carrier  passenger  fatality  rate  was  well  below  the  aver- 
age rate  for  the  past  5  years;  in  fact,  it  was  the  third 
lowest  in  the  past  decade.  General  aviation  fatality 
rates  also  continued  their  long-term  decline,  reaching 
the  lowest  levels  in  the  past  decade. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  completed 
the  revision  and  updating  of  the  regulations  for  the 
commuter  airline  and  air  taxi  industry.  This  is  the 
fastest  growing  segment  of  the  aviation  industry,  and 
the  revised  rules  were  expected  to  upgrade  its  operat- 
ing and  maintenance  standards. 

A  study  of  health  problems  of  air  traffic  control- 
lers, begun  in  1973,  was  completed.  The  study  found 
the  controllers  to  be  as  healthy  as  the  general  popula- 
tion, except  for  a  higher  than  normal  rate  of  hyper- 
tension. Studies  of  the  effects  of  atmospheric  ozone 
on  passengers  and  crew  members  during  long-distance 
high-altitude  flights  were  continuing.  Meanwhile,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  was  preparing  regu- 
lations which  would  limit  ozone  exposure. 

There  were  31  aircraft  hijacking  attempts  during 
the  year,  including  10  against  U.S.  aircraft.  An  inter- 
national agreement  on  hijacking  was  reached  in  July 
1978,  and  the  U.S.  was  working  closely  with  other 
countries  to  implement  the  agreement. 

U.S.  air  traffic  activity  continued  to  increase. 
All  aircraft  activity  categories  recorded  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  showed  some  increase, 
and  the  number  of  aircraft  operating  under  instru- 
ment flight  rules  was  up  sharply. 

Efforts  to  control  or  reduce  the  effects  of  air- 
craft noise  continued.  New  rules  adopted  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  imposed  noise  limits 
on  supersonic  aircrsift  and  provided  added  protection 
from  sonic  booms. 

Highways 

As  of  September  30,  1978,  92.1  percent  of  the 
42,500  mile  interstate  system  was  open  to  traffic, 
and  3.4  percent  was  under  construction. 

About  $7.5  billion  in  federal  highway  aid  was 
provided  during  the  fiscal  year.  Approximately  40 
percent  of  the  total  ($3  billion)  was  obligated  for 
interstate  system  construction.  An  additional  $167 
million  was  obligated  for  rehabilitation  of  existing 
highways. 

A  total  of  $171  million  was  obligated  under  the 
special  bridge  replacement  program.  This  brought  the 
total  bridges  which  had  been  replaced  under  this  pro- 


gram to  1,750,  but  left  more  than  36,000  bridges 
which  were  considered  deficient. 

More  than  $450  million  was  obligated  for  pro- 
jects to  improve  highway  operations.  Included  were 
58  projects  to  smooth  traffic  flow  through  traffic 
signals.  The  Department  continued  its  efforts  to  pro- 
mote ridesharing;  and,  for  the  first  time,  federal 
funds  were  made  available  for  leasing  fringe  parking 
facilities  from  private  businesses. 

Approximately  20  percent  of  the  total  federal 
highway  aid  was  obligated  for  projects  to  improve 
highway  safety.  The  Federal  Highway  Administration 
also  increased  its  motor  carrier  safety  activities.  This 
was  reflected  in  a  37.2  percent  increase  in  the  number 
of  commercial  motor  vehicles  inspected  and  a  42.8 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  vehicles  taken  out 
of  service. 

There  were  about  50,226  deaths  from  motor 
vehicle  accidents  in  calendar  year  1978,  compared  to 
47,868  in  1977  and  45,523  in  1976.  The  fatality  rate 
(fatalities  per  100  million  vehicle  miles)  also  increased 
slightly,  although  it  remained  near  the  record  low 
reached  in  1976.  Motorcycle  deaths  continued  to  in- 
crease sharply,  as  they  had  done  since  the 
widespread  repeal  of  mandatory  helmet  laws. 

Two  major  safety  recall  actions  began  in  fiscal 
year  1978.  One  involved  fuel  tanks  on  about  1.5  mil- 
lion automobiles  manufactured  by  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany. The  other  involved  about  14  million  radial  tires 
mEinufactured  by  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany. 

The  fuel  economy  of  the  passenger  car  fleet 
continued  to  increase.  Model  year  1978  passenger 
cars  were  averaging  more  than  19  miles  per  gallon, 
compared  to  14  miles  per  gallon  in  1974. 

Railroads 

Train  accidents  continued  to  increase,  and  track 
defects  continued  to  be  the  most  frequent  cause. 
Track  defects  accounted  for  41.8  percent  of  all 
train  accidents  in  calendar  year  1977. 

The  Federal  Railroad  Administration  con- 
tinued to  expand  its  track  inspection  program.  Three 
track  geometry  vehicles  were  in  use  during  fiscal 
year  1978  and  52,000  miles  of  track  were  inspected. 

The  Federal  Railroad  Administration's  enforce- 
ment activities  also  continued  to  increase.  The  total 
penalties  assessed  for  violations  of  safety  regulations 
in  fiscal  year  1978  was  more  than  double  the  amount 
assessed  the  year  before. 

Federal  financial  assistance  to  the  railroads  in- 
creased sharply.  A  total  of  $216.5  million  in  prefer- 
ence shares  were  purchased  and  $85  million  in  loans 
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were  guaranteed  in  fiscal  year  1978.  Only  $61.9  mil- 
lion in  preference  shares  were  purchased  and  $12 
million  in  loans  guaranteed  in  fiscal  year  1977.  In 
addition,  approximately  $50  million  was  provided 
to  the  states  for  local  rail  service  assistance  projects. 

The  activities  and  revenues  of  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road continued  to  decline,  as  they  had  done  since 
completion  of  the  oil  pipeline.  Total  freight  tonnage 
was  down  5.5  percent  and  total  revenues  were  down 
16.9  percent.  The  total  number  of  passengers  carried 
increased,  however,  by  7  percent. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation 

Nearly  $2  bUlion  in  Urban  Mass  Transportation  capi- 
tal grants  was  approved  in  fiscal  year  1978,  an  in- 
crease of  18  percent  from  the  year  before.  The  funds 
went  to  265  new  projects  and  127  continuing  pro- 
jects. A  total  of  $556.4  million  of  the  capital  funds 
came  from  urban  highway  funds. 

About  $1.4  billion  of  the  capital  grant  funds 
went  to  rail  transit  projects.  Bus  transit  projects 
received  about  $580  million;  and  $4  million  was  ap- 
proved for  engineering  and  design  work  for  4  down- 
town people  mover  systems. 

A  total  of  $692.3  million  in  transit  operating 
grants  was  approved  during  the  year.  This  was  an 
increase  of  19.8  percent  from  the  year  before. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  also 
prepared  specifications  for  high-capacity  articulated 
buses  for  use  in  transit  systems.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  funds  had  been  provided  for  more  than  400  of 
the  articulated  buses. 

The  5  cities  which  were  selected  for  downtown 
people  mover  demonstration  projects  began  prelimi- 
nary planning.  Based  on  studies  of  existing  people 


mover  systems,  the  downtown  people  movers  were 
expected  to  have  high  reliability  and  low  operating 
costs. 

Materials  Transportation 

Problems  related  to  the  transportation  of  hazardous 
materials  continued  to  increase.  A  total  of  17,566 
hazardous  materials  incidents  were  reported  during 
fiscal  year  1978,  an  18.5  percent  increase  over  fis- 
cal year  1977.  Fatalities  resulting  from  hazardous 
materials  incidents  increased  by  42.4  percent,  to  47; 
and  injuries  increased  by  79.2  percent,  to  1,195. 

Hazardous  materials  present  especially  severe 
problems  for  the  railroads.  As  a  result,  the  Research 
and  Special  Programs  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  continued  their  efforts  to 
develop  puncture  proof  end  shields  and  anti-override 
couplers  for  tank  cars. 

A  total  of  1,400  tank  cars  were  derailed  in  calen- 
dar year  1977,  and  about  150  of  the  cars  released 
hazardous  materials.  The  situation  was  even  worse 
early  in  calendar  year  1978,  and  one  accident,  at 
Waverly,  Tennessee,  resulted  in  16  deaths. 

Planning  continued  for  the  proposed  Alaskan 
natural  gas  pipeline.  Economic  and  technical  reports 
were  prepared  dealing  with  various  design  alternatives 
for  both  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  segments  of  the  pipe- 
line. 

During  calendar  year  1977,  gas  pipeline  opera- 
tors reported  1,996  failures.  This  was  a  25  percent 
increase  over  calendar  year  1976.  Fatalities  (36) 
declined  by  42.9  percent,  but  injuries  (450)  increased 
by  23  percent.  There  were  also  3  deaths  and  19  inju- 
ries resulting  from  238  reported  liquid  pipeline  acci- 
dents. 
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The  Office  of  the  Secretary  provides  staff  and  ad- 
visory support  for  the  Secretary  and  supports  and 
coordinates  the  activities  of  the  various  administra- 
tions within  the  Department.  In  addition,  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  has  primary  or  sole  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  certain  programs.  This  progress  report 
emphasizes  those  programs. 

Transportation  Policy 

On  February  6,  1978,  the  Secretary  issued  a  state- 
ment of  national  transportation  policy.  The  state- 
ment emphasized  the  point  that  the  nation  was  going 
through  a  transition  from  a  time  of  building,  develop- 
ing, and  expanding  transportation  systems  to  a  time 
of  more  prudent  management  and  use  of  the  existing 
transportation  systems.  In  particular,  the  statement 
emphasized  the  need  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
existing  physical  plant,  while  paying  closer  attention 
to  the  effects  of  the  transportation  system  on  human 
needs,  natural  resources,  and  the  quality  of  the  envi- 
ronment. 

The  statement  reaffirmed  the  nation's  commit- 
ment to  several  long-standing  objectives,  including 
economic  development,  national  security,  efficient 
management  of  public  transportation  systems,  and 
preserving  the  vitality  and  competitiveness  of  private 
transportation  systems.  In  addition,  the  statement 
pointed  out  the  need  to  give  increased  attention  to 
other  concerns,  including  energy  conservation  and 
production,  environmental  protection  and  enhance- 
ment, safety,  the  quality  of  life,  and  improved  dloca- 
tion  of  human  and  material  resources. 

Reorganization 

On  July  20,  1977,  the  Secretary  announced  plans  for 
a  reorganization  of  the  Department.  The  primary  ob- 


jective of  the  reorganization  was  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  The  reorganization 
began  on  September  23,  1977,  and  was  largely  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1978. 

The  reorganization  eliminated  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  and  one  assistant  secretary,  transfered,  con- 
solidated, or  eliminated  11  other  offices,  and  reduced 
the  overall  size  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  by  ap- 
proximately 970  people.  (Specific  details  of  the 
reorganization  are  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
report. ) 

The  new  organization  consolidated  the  staff 
support  provided  to  the  Secretary  and  improved  the 
management  of  the  Department  by:  (1)  consolidating 
policy  development  activities;  (2)  reassigning  respon- 
sibilities in  a  way  that  emphasized  accountability; 
(3)  clarifying  the  reporting  relationships  within  the 
Department;  and  (4)  consolidating  most  of  the  De- 
partment's intermodal  activities  into  a  new  Research 
and  Special  Programs  Administration. 

During  fiscal  year  1978,  work  began  on  a  second 
reorganization  objective,  consolidation  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  and  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration.  Consolidation  of  these  two 
Administrations  was  expected  to  improve  the  service 
provided  by  the  Department  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
improving  the  utilization  of  existing  Departmental 
personnel.  A  formal  proposal  for  the  consolidation 
was  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  early  in  fiscal  year 
1979. 

Marine  Transportation  Policy 

An  Office  of  Marine  Transportation  was  established 
within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  The  new  office 
consolidated  various  domestic  and  international 
marine  transportation  policy  functions  which  fell 
within  the  Department's  area  of  responsibility.  The 
Office  also  provided  a  focal  point  for  increased  em- 
phasis on  marine  transportation  policy  within  the 
Department. 

Energy  Transportation 

During  fiscal  year  1978,  the  Department's  coal  trans- 
portation task  force  report  was  pubhshed ;  and  studies 
of  transportation  requirements  for  coal  movement  in 
1985  by  rail  and  water  and  development  of  a  method 
for  evaluating  coal  slurry  pipeline  proposals  were 
completed.  A  concept  paper  outlining  the  elements 
of  a  coal  transportation  assistance  program  was 
developed;  and  the  paper  was  sent  to  other  federal 
agencies  for  comment.  A  joint  Department  of  Trans- 
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portation  and  Department  of  Energy  national  energy 
transportation  study  was  initiated.  The  purpose  of 
the  study  was  to  examine  the  ability  of  the  nation's 
transportation  system  to  transport  energy. 

Energy  Conservation 

A  major  new  ridesharing  initiative  was  developed  to 
promote,  demonstrate,  and  evaluate  various  aspects 
of  ridesharing.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  and  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  provided  funds  to  sup- 
port a  three-year  program  to  promote  ridesharing  as 
a  major  means  of  conserving  energy,  reducing  conges- 
tion, and  achieving  clean  air  goals.  In  addition,  task 
forces  were  established  to  evaluate  conservation 
measures  for  highway  vehicles,  55  mph  compliance 
and  enforcement,  and  the  energy  benefits  of  mass 
transit. 

Airline  Regulatory  Reform 

In  addition  to  supporting  the  reform  legislation  which 
resulted  in  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  of  1978,  the 
Department  participated  in  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
proceedings  in  an  effort  to  reduce  and  liberalize  its 
regulations.  The  Midway  and  Oakland  route  proceed- 
ings and  the  transcontinental  low-fare  route  proceed- 
ing were  expected  to  result  in  a  significant  increase 
in  the  number  of  competitors  on  the  routes  involved. 
The  Board's  revision  of  its  domestic  passenger  fare 
investigations  and  actions  which  it  took  pursuant  to 
the  Presidential  review  of  transatlantic  fare  filings  was 
expected  to  increase  price  competition.  Similarly, 
charter  rule  simplification  was  expected  to  signifi- 
cantly expand  low-cost  travel  opportunities. 

Motor  Carrier  Regulation 

The  Department  participated  in  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  proceedings  on  owner-operator  leasing 
regulations,  minority  participation  in  the  trucking 
industry,  consumer  protection  for  household  goods 
movement,  industry  entry  restrictions,  and  price 
competition  in  licensing  new  carriers  and  services. 
The  Department  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission also  collaborated  on  an  interagency  research 
program  on  issues  affecting  owner-operator  truckers. 
The  Department  provided  technical  assistance  to  the 
Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee  in  rate  bureau  traffic 
data  analysis;  and  a  research  project  on  options 
and  problems  associated  with  regulated  motor  carrier 
service  to  small  communities  was  undertaken. 


Railroad  Regulation 

Throughout  the  year,  the  Department  worked  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  the  Railroad  Revitalization  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976.  A  new  rail  account- 
ing system  was  implemented  in  January  1978;  and 
many  issues  were  addressed,  including  rate  incentives 
for  capital  invesment,  market  dominance,  and  pro- 
posed policies  on  mergers  and  abandonments. 

International  Air  Transportation 

The  Department  helped  draft  a  policy  for  conducting 
international  air  transportation  negotiations.  The 
policy  identified  national  goals,  priorities,  and  nego- 
tiating objectives  and  strategies.  Major  air  markets 
were  studied  to  identify  those  countries  which  might 
be  amenable  to  low  fares  and  to  liberalized  scheduled 
and  charter  air  services.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
agreements  had  been  completed  with  Belgium,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Liberia,  Mexico, 
the  Netherlands,  Nigeria,  Paraguay,  Romania,  Senegal, 
Venezuela,  and  Yugoslavia.  Allegations  of  discrimina- 
tory practices  against  U.S.  air  carriers  in  foreign 
operations  were  investigated  in  fourteen  foreign 
countries  and  were  being  monitored  in  nine  others. 
Such  discriminatory  practices  contradict  the  national 
policy  of  promoting  competitive  operating  conditions 
and  eliminating  restrictive  practices,  as  stated  in  the 
Fair  Competitive  Practices  Act.  A  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  Fair  Competitive  Practices  Act  and  its 
effectiveness  was  completed,  and  recommendations 
for  modifications  were  being  considered. 

Marine  Initiatives 

The  Department  participated  in  proceedings  before 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  in  an  effort  to 
ensure  the  continuation  of  joint  through  rates  (ship- 
rail-ship  rates)  and  the  withdrawal  of  existing  anti- 
competitive rate  agreements  which  affected  trans- 
Atlantic  trade. 

The  Department  also  completed  a  study  of 
ocean  freight  rates  which  showed  U.S.  freight  rates 
(the  cost  of  shipping  from  U.S.  ports)  to  be  higher 
than  the  cost  to  ship  from  other  countries.  An  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  differences  by  equalizing  the 
inbound  rates  at  U.S.  ports  was  rejected  because  of 
fear  that  the  consequence  would  be  a  significant 
reduction  of  U.S.  imports  and  an  adverse  overall 
effect  on  international  trade. 

Urban  Investment  Policy 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  coordinated  the  develop- 
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ment  of  a  joint  Federal  Highway  Administration  and 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration  policy  on 
major  urban  transportation  investments.  The  policy 
included  a  requirement  for  a  joint  alternatives  analy- 
sis in  corridors  where  there  were  important  differences 
between  planned  highway  and  mass  transit  invest- 
ments. 

Air  Quality  Planning 

The  Department  of  Transportation  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  issued  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  on  the  integration  of  transportation 
and  air  quality  planning.  In  addition  to  providing 
guidelines  for  metropolitan  planning  organizations, 
the  memorandum  provided  for  a  single  federal  deci- 
sion-making process  for  reviewing  local  proposals. 

Environmental  Impact  Statements 

The  Department  worked  with  the  CouncU  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  ensure  that 
issues  concerning  more  than  one  agency  were  resolved 
as  part  of  environmental  impact  statement  develop- 
ment, in  order  to  avoid  later  confrontations.  A  notice 
requiring  documentation  of  environmental  design 
matters  in  environmental  impact  statements  was 
issued,  and  research  to  promote  improved  design,  art, 
and  architecture  in  transportation  projects  was  begun. 
The  Department  also  worked  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  ensure 
that  issues  relating  to  social  and  economic  impacts 
are  resolved  during  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment review  process. 

Rail  Transit  Safety 

A  review  of  Departmental  activities  relating  to  rail 
transit  safety  was  conducted.  The  review  resulted 
in  the  delegation  of  complete  responsibility  for  rail 
transit  safety  to  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  and  the  establishment  of  a  task 
force  to  develop  a  rail  transit  safety  plan. 

Intercity  Bus  Activities 

The  Department  began  research  on  the  effect  of  entry 
and  exit  restrictions  on  intercity  bus  service,  indus- 
try subsidies,  and  traveler  attitudes.  An  analysis  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  industry  was  also 
started.  In  addition,  the  Department  assisted  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  was  also 
conducting  a  study  of  the  intercity  bus  industry. 


Rural  Public  Transportation 

The  Department  prepared  a  comprehensive  report 
describing  rural  public  transportation  problems  and 
possible  responses  to  them,  including  program  consol- 
idation, technical  assistance,  and  regulatory  simpli- 
fication. In  conjunction  with  the  report,  a  process  for 
establishing  procedures  and  regulations  for  rural  pub- 
lic transportation  programs  was  developed.  The 
recommendations  included  establishing  dialogues 
with  state  and  local  officials;  creation  of  an  inter- 
agency task  force;  eind  development  of  formal  proce- 
dures for  obtaining  advice  and  comments  from  out- 
side experts. 

Handicapped  and  Elderly  Transportation 

A  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  was  issued,  covering 
proposed  rules  for  implementing  Section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  which  required  accessibil- 
ity for  handicapped  persons  to  all  transport  systems 
receiving  financial  assistance  from  the  Department. 
The  notice  included  proposed  rules  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  existing  facilities  as  well  as  accessibility  to 
new  facilities. 

International  Agreements 

The  Department  participated  in  the  completion  of  a 
number  of  international  multi-modal  agreements  dur- 
ing the  year.  Included  were  an  extension  of  the  U.S. 
-  U.S.S.R.  transportation  agreements  and  reimburs- 
able technical  assistance  agreements  vdth  Iran  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  An  existing  memorandum  of  under- 
standing with  Germany  was  extended  and  a  new 
memorandum  of  understanding  was  signed  with  the 
Netherlands,  reflecting  the  U.S.  policy  of  promoting 
broader  opportunities  for  innovative  and  competitive 
transport  pricing. 

International  Assistance 

The  Department  provided  advice  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
on  a  number  of  diverse  projects,  including  a  transport 
investment  strategy  for  several  African  countries,  a 
Middle  East  transport  survey,  highway  safety  im- 
provements for  Jordan,  and  road  construction  pro- 
jects in  Latin  America. 

Deepwater  Ports 

On  August  24,  1978,  the  Texas  Deepwater  Port 
Authority  applied  for  a  transfer  of  the  deepwater 
port  license  which  had  been  offered  to  and  rejected 
by  Seadock,  Inc.  to  the  State  of  Texas.  At  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  the  Texas  application  had  been  distri- 
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buted  to  those  federal  and  state  agencies  which  were 
required  to  advise  the  Department  on  deepwater  port 
licensing.  Although  the  Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974 
contained  no  clear  time  frames  for  processing 
amended  applications,  the  Department  was  following 
the  guidelines  for  new  applications,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. On  that  basis,  the  Department  hoped  to  be  able 
to  make  a  decision  by  August  1979. 

LOOP,  Inc.,  which  accepted  its  license  in  1977, 
was  beginning  the  construction  phase  of  its  port  off 
the  coast  of  Louisiana.  The  Department  was  continu- 
ing to  monitor  the  LOOP  project  to  ensure  that  all 
license  conditions  were  met.  LOOP  expected  to  have 
its  facility  in  operation  by  the  end  of  1980. 

In  August  1978,  the  Department  published  a 
report  on  its  Atlantic  Coast  deepwater  port  study, 
which  examined  the  feasibility  of  a  deepwater  port  in 
the  North  Atlantic.  States  in  this  region  had  shown 
some  interest  in  a  deepwater  port.  The  area  ac- 
counted for  a  significant  part  of  the  consumption  of 
oil  in  the  United  States  and  was  almost  totally  depen- 
dent on  imported  crude  oil. 

National  Urban  Policy 

In  March  1978,  the  President  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  an  interagency  coordinating  councU  to  imple- 
ment his  urban  policy.  The  Department  was  actively 
involved  in  the  work  of  the  council.  Issues  in  which 
both  the  council  and  the  Department  were  involved 
included  the  development  of  a  single  population 
projection  for  all  federal  planning,  coordination  of 
multi-agency  investment  opportunities  in  urban  areas, 
and  identification  of  trade-offs  between  air  quality 
goals  and  economic  development  goals. 

Program  Monitoring  and  Evaluation 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  developed  and  was 
preparing  to  implement  a  program  monitoring  and 
evaluation  system.  The  main  objectives  of  the  system 
were  to  improve  Departmental  program  management 
by  determining  overall  effectiveness,  developing  a 
basis  for  program  trade-offs,  and  identifying  potential 
problem  areas  for  early  attention.  The  results  of  the 
system  were  to  be  used  in  policy  development  as  well 
as  program  planning  and  budget  development. 

Surface  Transportation  Legislation 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  worked  with  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration,  and  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration  to  develop  the  combined 
surface  transportation  legislation  which  was  passed  by 


Congress  in  October  1978.  The  legislation  provided 
substantial  improvements  in  program  flexibility  and 
allowed  greater  shifts  in  program  emphasis. 

Management 

In  May  1978,  a  Departmental  order  was  issued  which 
increased  the  amount  of  Secretarial  review  and  deci- 
sion-making in  major  systems  acquisition  and  approv- 
al. The  Department's  acquisition  policy  was  also  re- 
vised to  increase  the  review  and  approval  require- 
ments for  systems  which  did  not  meet  the  criteria 
for  major  systems. 

Fiscal  year  1978  was  also  a  year  of  revitalization 
and  redirection  for  the  Department's  minority  busi- 
ness enterprise  program.  The  Department  im- 
plemented an  innovative  and  aggressive  program  to 
increase  the  awarding  of  contracts  to  minority  busi- 
ness, both  in  the  direct  procurement  activities  of  the 
Department  and  the  contracting  which  results  from 
federal  assistance  programs.  As  a  result,  minority 
business  participation  in  federal  assistance  programs 
increased  from  $114,091,000  in  fiscal  year  1977  to 
$198,211,000  in  fiscal  year  1978,  a  74  percent 
increase. 

Efforts  to  maximize  minority  business  partici- 
pation in  Office  of  the  Secretary  procurements 
included  the  restructuring  of  the  bidders  list  sys- 
tem, to  assist  in  identifying  minority  business  firms. 
As  a  result,  contract  awards  to  minority  firms  in- 
creased from  8  contracts  totaling  $642,312  in  fiscal 
year  1977  to  31  contracts  totaling  $2,348,733  in 
fiscal  year  1978. 

A  total  of  211  audit  reports  were  issued  during 
fiscal  year  1978.  As  the  result  of  one  audit,  the  De- 
partment and  a  Presidential  task  force  on  cash 
management  developed  a  proposal  for  a  government- 
wide  change  in  the  method  of  reimbursing  state  and 
local  governments  for  amounts  which  were  awarded 
to  the  states  but  withheld  from  contractors.  The 
proposal,  if  adopted,  was  expected  to  save  $12  mil- 
lion in  interest  for  the  highway  trust  fund.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  also  worked  with  the 
Treasury  Department  on  the  development  and  ap- 
proval of  letter-of-credit  procedures  for  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration.  The  new  proce- 
dures would  provide  recipients  with  funds  in  a  timely 
manner,  while  keeping  the  amount  of  idle  federal 
funds  held  by  grantees  to  a  minimum. 

Automated  Data  Processing 

To  improve  management  of  the  Department's  auto- 
mated data  processing  (ADP)  activities,  the  Office  of 
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the  Secretary  established  a  task  force  to  develop  a 
Departmental  ADP  policy.  The  task  force,  represent- 
ing all  the  Administrations,  was  to  develop 
procedures  for  ADP  planning,  computer  acquisition, 
resource  management,  program  evaluation,  and  the 
auditing  of  ADP  functions. 

During  the  year,  a  computer  replacement 
strategy  was  developed  for  the  Transportation  Com- 
puter Center.  The  strategy  addressed  both  the  operat- 
ing problems  and  the  unmet  needs  inherent  in  the 
center's  present  computer  hardware  and  provided  an 
analysis  of  various  replacement  alternatives.  The 
Office  of  the  Secretary  also  developed  a  proposal  to 
consolidate  the  Department's  payroll  and  personnel 
systems,  in  order  to  achieve  economies  of  scale  and 
consistency  in  the  information  provided. 

One  of  the  major  activities  begun  during  the 
year  was  a  pilot  project  to  demonstrate  that  office 
automation  could  significantly  improve  overall 
operating  efficiency,  productivity,  and  effectiveness. 
The  studies  to  be  carried  out  during  this  project  were 
to  include  determining  the  best  types  of  equipment 
and  systems  for  use  in  Departmental  offices. 

Personnel  Programs 

Throughout  the  year,  the  Department  emphasized 
the  hiring  of  minorities  and  women.  To  facilitate  this 
effort,  the  Department  utilized  the  new  Presidential 
Management  Intern  Program  and  other  special  en- 
trance-level trainee  programs.  At  the  same  time,  exist- 
ing Departmental  employees  were  receiving  improved 
training,  including  the  executive  seminar  series,  which 
provided  key  personnel  with  a  better  understanding 
of  the  Department's  programs  and  policies.  During 
fiscal  year  1978,  a  number  of  state  and  foreign 
transportation  executives  participated  in  the  execu- 
tive seminar  programs.  Their  participation  brought  a 
broader  perspective  to  the  seminars. 

Civil  Rights 

During  fiscal  year  1978,  civilian  minority  employ- 
ment in  the  Department  rose  from  13.1  percent  to 
13.4  percent,  and  the  employment  of  civilian  women 
increased  from  17.3  percent  to  17.4  percent  despite 
an  overall  civilian  workforce  reduction  of  1.1  percent. 
The  movement  of  minorities  and  women  into  the 
higher  grades  was  reflected  in  a  rise  in  the  average 
grade  of  both  groups:  The  minority  average  grade 
climbed  from  GS-8.9  to  GS-9.2,  and  the  women's 
avertige  grade  rose  from  GS-6.5  to  GS-6.9.  Minority 
supergrade  employment  remained  constant,  with  19 
minority  employees  in  grades  GS-16  through  GS-18 
out  of  a  total  of  383,  while  the  number  of  women 


supergrades  increased  from  4  to  9. 

Minority  and  female  employment  in  professional 
and  para-professional  jobs  also  increased.  Minority 
employment  increased  from  9.7  percent  to  10  per- 
cent; and  the  employment  of  women  increased  from 
8.2  percent  to  8.7  percent.  These  increases  were  the 
result  of  Departmental  programs  designed  to  bring 
minorities  and  women  into  the  Department's  princi- 
pal technical  and  professional  occupations  —  air  traf- 
fic control,  electronics,  and  engineering. 

During  fiscal  year  1978,  the  Coast  Guard  ended 
all  restrictions  based  on  sex  in  the  training,  assign- 
ment, and  career  opportunities  of  its  military  person- 
nel. This  followed  an  earlier  decision  to  allow  women 
to  serve  aboard  Coast  Guard  vessels. 

During  the  year,  the  Department  completed 
final  revision  and  full  implementation  of  its  civil 
rights  information  system.  The  system  was  designed 
to  provide  racial  and  ethnic  information  to  be  used  in 
checking  grantee  compliance  with  civil  rights  pro- 
grams. Two  major  airports,  two  highway  projects,  and 
a  transit  commission  were  found  to  be  not  in  compli- 
ance with  civil  rights  requirements.  Four  major  air- 
lines were  found  to  be  not  in  compliance  with  the 
Department's  contract  compliance  program.  These 
four  cases  were  referred  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  Department  also  submitted  an  enforcement 
plan  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  oversees 
the  Department's  enforcement  activities. 

A  Departmental  order  was  issued  which  required 
grantees  and  contractors  to  utilize  minority  contrac- 
tors to  a  substantial  degree,  through  development  of 
minority  business  enterprise  affirmative  action  plans 
and  the  establishment  of  minority  business  enter- 
prise percentage  goals.  Affirmative  action  and  minor- 
ity business  enterprise  requirements  were  developed 
for  a  new  Departmental  licensee,  the  Louisiana  off- 
shore oil  port.  Goals  were  also  established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  northeast  corridor  improvement  pro- 
ject, which  is  administered  by  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration.  The  goals  were  expected  to  provide 
increased  minority  and  female  employment  and 
business  opportunities.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  $47.3  million  in  contracts  had  been  awarded  to 
minority  businesses,  out  of  a  total  of  $261.1  million. 
This  represented  18.1  percent  of  the  contract  funds 
awarded,  or  3.1  percent  above  the  project's  goal  of 
15  percent.  Nearly  31  percent  of  all  contracts  on  the 
architecture  and  engineering  phase  of  the  project 
were  awarded  to  minority  firms.  Altogether  it  was 
expected  that  about  $273  million  in  contracts  would 
go  to  minority  firms  before  completion  of  the  pro- 
ject. 
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The  United  States  Coast  Guard  is  responsible  for  en- 
forcing or  assisting  in  the  enforcement  of  federal  laws 
on  waters  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  These 
laws  govern  navigation,  shipping,  and  other  maritime 
operations  and  the  related  protection  of  life  and 
property.  The  Coast  Guard  also  provides  and  coordi- 
nates maritime  search  and  rescue  facilities  for  marine 
and  air  commerce.  Other  responsibilities  include  — 
promoting  the  safety  of  merchant  vessels,  conducting 
oceanographic  research,  furnishing  icebreaking  ser- 
vices, and  developing,  installing,  maintaining,  and 
operating  aids  to  maritime  navigation.  One  further 
responsibility  of  the  Coast  Guard  is  to  be  ready  to 
function  as  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency. 

In  fiscal  year  1978,  the  Coast  Guard  operated 
a  fleet  of  250  cutters,  175  aircraft,  and  more  than 
2,700  boats.  It  also  maintained  more  than  48,000 
navigation  aids.  The  missions  of  the  Coast  Guard  were 
carried  out  by  37,045  military  and  6,549  civilian 
personnel.  The  regular  members  of  the  Coast  Guard 
were  supported  by  the  11,374  member  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  and  by  43,000  civilian  volunteers  in  the 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary. 

Especially  notable  accomplishments  during  the 
year  included:  the  rescuing  of  approximately  4,500 
people  from  life  threatening  situations;  successful 
Antarctic  operations  by  the  new  icebreaker,  POLAR 
STAR,  with  icebreaking  capability  superior  to  any 
previous  U.S.  icebreaker;  and  completion  of  specifi- 
cations for  the  conversion  of  certain  aids  to  naviga- 
tion to  solar  power. 

Search  and  Rescue 

The  search  and  rescue  (SAR)  program  is  a  traditional 
Coast  Guard  mission.  It  accounts  for  approximately 


one-third  of  the  Coast  Guard's  operating  expenses 
and  manpower  use.  The  objective  of  the  program  is  to 
minimize  loss  of  life,  personal  injury,  and  property 
damage  in  the  maritime  regions  of  the  U.S. 

Servicewide,  SAR  facilities  had  experienced  a 
6  percent  annual  growth  in  the  demand  for  SAR  ser- 
vices over  the  past  10  years,  and  this  trend  continued 
in  fiscal  year  1978.  During  the  year,  the  Coast  Guard 
responded  to  80,000  calls  for  assistance.  Approxi- 
mately 4,500  people  were  rescued  from  life  threaten- 
ing situations  and  more  than  194,000  people  were 
aided  in  other  ways.  The  estimated  value  of  the 
property  which  was  assisted  exceeded  $2.8  billion. 

The  trend  toward  the  increased  use  of  alerting 
and  locating  devices  such  as  emergency  position  indi- 
cating radio  beacons  continued.  The  increased  use 
of  these  devices  showed  great  promise,  both  in  saving 
lives  and  property  which  might  otherwise  be  lost  and 
in  avoiding  long  and  costly  searches  for  distressed 
vessels. 

During  the  year,  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  conducted  talks  with  the  Cuban 
Border  Guard  and  Foreign  Ministry.  The  talks  led  to 
improved  communications  during  both  search  and 
rescue  and  drug  enforcement  incidents.  Additional 
improvements  in  communications  resulted  from  the 
efforts  of  the  State  Department's  U.S.  Interests  Sec- 
tion in  Havana. 

As  the  beginning  of  an  effort  to  enhance  the 
ability  of  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  to  assist  the 
Coast  Guard  in  search  and  rescue  activities,  funds 
were  distributed  for  the  purchase  of  specialized  SAR 
equipment  for  use  by  the  Auxili2iry.  Continued  provi- 
sion of  equipment  to  the  Auxiliary  was  planned. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  its  safety  services  to  the 
boating  public,  the  Coast  Guard  began  monitoring 
citizens  band  (CB)  radio  communications  in  the 
summer  of  1978.  Over  200  Coast  Guard  search  and 
rescue  stations  nationwide  were  equipped  with  CB 
radios.  While  CB  has  a  very  limited  range  and  is  much 
less  reliable  than  other  maritime  safety  systems,  the 
use  of  CB  made  the  Coast  Guard  response  to  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  recreational  boating  distress  cases 
faster  and  more  effective.  During  the  peak  boating 
season,  the  Coast  Guard  received  an  average  of  2,800 
requests  for  assistance  per  month  on  CB. 

Ice  Operations 

The  Coast  Guard's  domestic  icebreaking  forces  contri- 
buted significantly  to  the  continuance  of  maritime 
commerce  throughout  the  winter  on  the  upper  Great 
Lakes.  In  addition,  the  first  of  a  new  class  of  ice- 
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breaking  tugs  was  launched.  With  regard  to  river  ice- 
breaking,  the  testing  and  evaluation  of  two  air  cush- 
ion vehicles  was  completed  on  the  Illinois  River,  as 
part  of  the  Coast  Guard's  continuing  investigation  of 
nonconventional  and  innovative  icebreaking  tech- 
niques and  equipment.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  the  results  of  the  test  were  being  evaluated. 

Polar  icebreakers  successfully  fulfilled  their 
annual  missions  of  scientific  and  logistic  support  in 
the  polar  regions.  WhUe  operating  in  the  Antarctic, 
the  new  POLAR  Class  icebreaker,  POLAR  STAR, 
demonstrated  an  icebreaking  capability  superior  to 
any  previous  U.S.  icebreaker.  Her  sister  ship,  POLAR 
SEA,  successfully  completed  her  first  operational 
mission  in  the  Artie. 

Aids  To  Navigation 

Coast  Guard  radionavigation  systems  in  operation 
during  the  year  included  29  Loran-C  stations,  5 
Loran-A/C  stations,  23  Loran-A  stations,  4  OMEGA 
stations,  and  197  radio  beacons. 

Both  Loran-A  and  Loran-C  transmit  pulses 
which  can  be  used  by  a  receiver  to  calculate  position 
by  triangulation,  based  on  pulse  arrival  times.  Loran- 
C,  which  operates  at  a  lower  frequency,  has  greater 
range  and  greater  accuracy.  OMEGA  transmitters 
operate  at  an  even  lower  frequency;  and  position 
location  is  still  determined  by  triangulation,  but  is 
based  on  phase  comparison.  OMEGA  has  greater 
range  than  Loran-C,  but  is  less  accurate.  Radiobea- 
cons  are  merely  nondtrection  radio  transmitters 
whose  signals  can  be  used  to  obtain  a  bearing  or  a 
line  of  possible  positions. 

The  phasing-out  of  Loran-A  began  with  the  dis- 
establishment of  six  U.S.  operated  overseas  stations. 
Additionally,  the  Loran  technical  assistance  detail 
at  Manila  was  disestablished.  Construction  of  a 
Loran-C  station  at  Seneca,  New  York,  was  completed 
and  Loran-C  service  in  the  northeastern  U.S.  was 
expanded.  Construction  started  on  a  Loran-C  station 
at  Baudette,  Minnesota. 

During  the  year,  the  Coast  Guard  assumed  U.S. 
operational  and  maintenance  responsibilities  for  the 
OMEGA  system.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  coverage  and 
accuracy  of  the  OMEGA  system  in  the  western  Paci- 
fic region  was  validated. 

The  lighthouse  automation  and  modernization 
program  continued,  with  the  automation  of  seven 
more  stations  during  fiscal  year  1978.  In  all,  110 
lighthouses  were  scheduled  to  be  converted  to  un- 
manned operation.  The  benefits  derived  from  this 
project  included  the  elimination  of  isolated  and 
hazardous  duty  stations,  reduced  personnel  require- 


ments, and  a  reduction  in  logistics  support  require- 
ments. 

Specifications  were  completed  for  the  conver- 
sion of  6  Florida  reef  lights  to  solar  power  systems. 
Xenon  flashtubes  were  to  be  used  at  the  lights,  to 
reduce  average  power  consumption  while  providing 
a  signal  with  a  visual  range  of  19  miles.  Storage 
batteries  were  also  to  be  installed  which  would  pro- 
vide up  to  15  days  of  standby  "no  sun"  power. 

Modifications  were  completed  on  the  fast  water 
buoys  that  were  being  installed  on  sections  of  the 
Arkansas  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  These  4-foot  hemi- 
spherical plastic  buoys  were  designed  to  withstand 
currents  as  high  as  8  miles  per  hour  and  to  replace 
conventional  steel  buoys  which  tend  to  submerge 
under  similar  conditions. 

International  Affairs 

The  Coast  Guard's  fiscal  year  1978  international 
activities  included  numerous  ship  visits  to  foreign 
ports,  hosting  foreign  visitors  at  various  Coast  Guard 
commands,  and  training  personnel  of  other  nations. 

During  the  year.  Coast  Guard  ships  made  94 
visits  to  ports  in  Canada,  the  Bahamas,  Europe,  Africa, 
South  America,  and  the  Far  East.  Over  250  foreign 
nationals  representing  24  maritime  nations  visited 
Coast  Guard  facilities  in  73  separate  delegations;  and 
Coast  Guard  commands  provided  training  for  70 
foreign  students  representing  24  countries. 

Coast  Guard  personnel  participated  in  numerous 
international  conferences  and  symposiums,  including 
international  conferences  on  tanker  safety  and  pollu- 
tion prevention  and  on  the  training  and  certification 
of  seafarers.  The  Coast  Guard  also  sent  advisory 
teams  to  Iceland,  Egypt,  and  Colombia;  participated 
in  negotiations  for  the  use  of  foreign  property  for 
such  Coast  Guard  facilities  as  radionavigation  trans- 
mitters; and  was  involved  in  the  initiation  of  bilateral 
agreements  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  icebreaking, 
Loran  stations,  vessel  traffic  systems,  and  law  en- 
forcement. 

Enforcement  of  Laws  and  Treaties 

Coast  Guard  law  and  treaty  enforcement  activities 
continued  to  increase  during  the  year.  The  activities 
are  conducted  principally  in  coastal  waters  and  in  the 
high  seas  adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  the  U.S.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  enforce  domestic  laws,  as  well  as  interna- 
tional agreements  to  which  the  United  States  is  party. 
Drug  interdiction  efforts  and  enforcement  of  laws 
protecting  domestic  coastal  fisheries  are  the  most 
significant. 

Fisheries  law  enforcement  activities  resulted  in 
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2,652  vessel  boardings  and  the  seizure  of  seven  ves- 
sels. General  law  enforcement  activities,  primarily 
drug  interdiction,  resulted  in  the  seizure  of  130  ves- 
sels and  of  contraband  with  an  estimated  street 
value  of  $1.2  billion. 

Commercial  Vessel  Safety 

Continued  emphasis  on  reducing  marine  environ- 
mental damage,  casualties,  and  occupational  and 
health  hazards  resiilted  in  more  comprehensive  and 
far  reaching  marine  safety  programs. 

In  less  than  a  year's  time,  crude  oil  washing  was 
developed  from  a  tank  cleaning  procedure  practiced 
by  a  few  major  oil  companies  to  an  internationally 
accepted  method  of  reducing  operational  oil  pollu- 
tion. The  Coast  Guard  completed  an  evaluation  of 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  crude  oil  washing.  The  re- 
sulting report  spelled  out  the  advantages  of  the  proce- 
dure, which  is  a  safe  and  effective  way  to  reduce 
operational  oil  pollution  as  well  as  a  way  to  clean 
cargo  oil  tanks  in  an  economical  manner. 

Also  completed  during  the  year  was  a  study 
which  indicated  a  need  for  new  tank  barges  to  be 
constructed  with  double  hulls.  Additionally,  it 
showed  that,  if  the  oil  pollution  problem  from  tank 
barges  was  to  be  brought  under  control  in  a  timely 
manner,  the  existing  tank  barge  fleet  would  also  have 
to  be  modified.  Upon  completion  of  the  study,  the 
Coast  Guard  began  regulatory  action  to  reduce  pol- 
lution from  tank  barges. 

An  international  conference  on  tanker  safety 
and  pollution  prevention  was  held  in  London  in  Feb- 
ruary 1978  under  the  auspices  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (IMCO). 
As  a  result  of  the  conference,  new  and  important 
measures  were  developed  to  improve  ship  safety  and 
to  prevent  marine  pollution  from  tankers.  In  addition, 
the  conference  adopted  changes  to  the  international 
system  of  inspection  and  certification  of  ships  which 
were  expected  to  result  in  substantial  improvements 
in  maritime  safety  and  marine  environmental  protec- 
tion. 

Another  international  conference,  on  training 
and  certification  of  seaifarers,  was  held  in  London  in 
June  and  July  1978,  again  under  the  auspices  of 
IMCO.  This  conference  established  an  international 
convention  on  standards  of  training,  certification, 
and  watchkeeping  for  seafarers.  The  standards  in- 
cluded basic  requirements  for  training,  certification, 
and  watchkeeping  for  masters,  officers,  and  crews  of 
seagoing  merchant  vessels. 

The  two  conferences  resulted  in  international 


acceptance  of  a  major  portion  of  the  U.S.  proposals 
on  tanker  safety  and  crew  qualification  and  further 
improved  the  position  of  the  U.S.  as  a  leader  in  the 
area  of  international  maritime  safety. 

A  panel  of  experts  on  Uquefied  natural  gas  was 
established  in  1978,  through  a  contract  with  the 
National  Academy  of  Science.  The  panel  was  to 
evaluate  existing  liquefied  natural  gas  technology 
and  research  and  to  surest  any  additional  areas  that 
might  need  to  be  addressed. 

During  the  year,  regulations  were  issued  to  im- 
plement the  provisions  of  the  international  conven- 
tion for  safe  containers.  In  addition,  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  was  published  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  maximum  maritime  personnel  exposure  levels 
for  benzene  vapors. 

A  joint  Coast  Guard  and  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  task  force  was  estabhshed 
to  formulate  health  standards  for  maritime  personnel. 
Assistance  was  also  given  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  in  its  efforts  to  establish  a  seamen's  health 
improvement  program. 

During  the  year,  the  Coast  Guard  expanded  its 
program  dealing  with  outer  continental  shelf  oil  and 
gas  activity,  to  provide  comprehensive  controls  to  en- 
hance safety  of  operations,  personnel  safety,  and  the 
protection  of  the  environment.  New  standards  were 
to  be  implemented  for  mobile  drilling  vessels  and  for 
commercial  divers.  Passage  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  Amendments  of  1978  added  Con- 
gressional mandates  for  safety  and  increased  the 
Coast  Guard's  regulatory  role. 

The  Coast  Guard's  marine  safety  information 
system  entered  the  prototype  development  phase  as 
a  result  of  a  contract  awarded  in  January  1978.  This 
phase  was  to  be  followed  by  a  field  test  and  evalua- 
tion phase,  leading  to  system  implementation.  The 
primary  objective  was  to  develop  a  system  which 
could  be  used  to  maintain  current  ship  inspection  and 
ship  safety  records,  so  the  information  could  be  used 
to  improve  compliance  with  safety  standards. 

Recreational  Boating  Safety 

The  Coast  Guard's  boating  safety  program  is  part  of 
an  effort  to  reduce  fatalities,  injuries,  and  property 
damage  among  the  14  million  boats  and  57  million 
people  who  go  boating  annually.  A  grant  program 
provides  funds  to  state  boating  authorities  to  en- 
courage greater  boating  safety  activity  at  the  state 
and  local  level.  In  fiscal  year  1978,  all  but  three 
jurisdictions  (Alaska,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Northern  Marianas  Islands)  participated  in  the  pro- 
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gram.  Grants  awarded  during  the  year  totaled  $5.8 
million. 

During  the  year,  the  Coast  Guard  monitored 
169  recall  campaigns  undertaken  by  various  manu- 
facturers to  correct  potential  hazards  or  to  modify 
boats  which  failed  to  comply  with  applicable  federal 
safety  standards.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  101  cam- 
paigns remained  open,  potentially  affecting  36,628 
units.  Forty-five  boats  were  tested  by  an  independent 
testing  facility,  under  contract  to  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  preliminary  test  results  indicated  that  18  of  the 
boats  failed  to  meet  one  or  more  of  the  applicable 
federal  standards. 

Four  new  boating  safety  regulations  or  modifica- 
tions to  existing  regulations  were  issued  during  the 
year.  Two  of  the  regulations  dealt  with  boat  num- 
bering. The  other  two  involved  fuel  and  electrical 
system  standards.  In  addition,  four  important  new 
regulations  were  under  development,  involving  visual 
distress  signals,  standards  for  boat  ventUation  sys- 
tems, first  purchaser  list  requirements  for  marine 
dealers,  and  protection  from  outboard  motors  start- 
ing while  in  gear. 

The  boating  safety  program  was  greatly  aided 
by  the  support  of  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary.  During 
the  year,  Auxiliary  members  conducted  safety 
courses  for  approximately  one-half  million  people 
and  made  courtesy  examinations  of  about  300,000 
boats.  They  were  credited  with  saving  1,083  lives,  as- 
sisting over  61,000  people,  and  assisting  or  saving 
property  valued  at  about  $389  million. 

Port  Safety 

A  Coast  Guard  vessel  traffic  service  began  operations 
in  Port  Valdez  and  Prince  William  Sound  on  July  25, 
1977.  The  service  is  an  important  part  of  the  marine 
leg  of  the  Trans- Alaskan  pipeline  system.  By  the  end 
of  the  year,  it  had  assisted  tank  vessels  in  making 
more  than  400  accident  free  visits  to  Port  Valdez.  All 
5  of  the  Coast  Guard's  vessel  traffic  services  were  be- 
ing codified  and  made  mandatory.  However,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  only  the  Puget  Sound  and  Prince 
William  Sound  services  had  been  made  mandatory. 

The  navigation  safety  regulations,  issued  under 
Title  I  of  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of 
1972,  were  amended  to  require  an  independent 
second  radar  for  vessels  over  10,000  gross  tons.  In 
addition,  a  proposed  list  of  waters  to  be  designated  as 
confined  or  congested  had  been  completed. 

Marine  Environmental  Protection 

The  Coast  Guard  has  broad  responsibilities  for  pro- 


tecting the  marine  environment  and  for  reducing  oil 
pollution.  To  assist  in  carrying  out  these  responsibil- 
ities, the  Coast  Guard  prepared  several  reports, 
including  a  study  of  a  fee  collection  mechanism  for  a 
comprehensive  oil  pollution  fund,  a  national  inven- 
tory of  the  pollution  equipment  available  from  all 
private  and  public  sources,  an  equipment  siting  study, 
Eind  an  extreme  weather  study. 

During  fiscal  year  1978,  a  revised  draft  for  a 
comprehensive  manual  on  methods  of  dealing  with 
oil  spills  was  presented  to  the  ninth  session  of  the 
Marine  Environment  Protection  Committee  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion. Meanwhile,  implementation  of  the  field  oil 
identification  laboratory  system  was  continuing. 
Operational  control  of  the  central  oil  identification 
laboratory  was  transferred  from  the  Research  and 
Development  Center  in  Groton,  Connecticut,  to  the 
Coast  Guard  Oceanographic  Unit  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

As  part  of  a  continuing  attempt  to  improve  the 
equipment  used  to  respond  to  oil  and  hazardous 
substance  spills,  hazardous  chemical  protective  cloth- 
ing was  developed  for  use  in  cleanup  activities.  In 
addition,  the  hazards  assessment  computer  system, 
which  provides  chemical  guidance  for  response  activi- 
ties, was  first  used  operationally  in  January  1978;  and 
a  prototype  zero  relative  velocity  skimming  device, 
designed  to  recover  spilled  oU  in  fast  current,  was 
completed.  An  improved  open  water  skimming  de- 
vice for  oil  recovery  was  also  developed. 

During  the  year,  the  Coast  Guard  responded  to 
two  major  spills,  one  off  the  coast  of  Chile  and  the 
other  off  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

Public  Law  95-372,  enacted  on  September  18, 
1978  gave  the  Department  increased  responsibility 
for  safety  programs  connected  with  offshore  oil  activ- 
ities as  well  as  for  administration  of  a  pollution  fund 
related  to  those  activities.  The  fund  would  provide 
compensation  to  those  suffering  economic  loss  as  a 
result  of  outer  continental  shelf  oU  pollution. 

Deepwater  Ports 

The  Texas  Deepwater  Port  Authority,  an  agency  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  submitted  an  amendment  to  the 
original  application  for  the  deepwater  port  license 
which  was  offered  to  SEADOCK,  Inc.  The  original 
license  provided  for  oil  company  consortium  owner- 
ship. The  amendment  changed  this  provision  to  al- 
low public  ownership.  The  proposed  deepwater  port 
would  serve  Gulf  Coast  and  Midwest  refineries. 
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Obstructive  Bridges 

During  fiscal  year  1978,  246  permits  to  construct 
new  bridges  or  to  modify  existing  bridges  were  issued. 
In  addition,  30  special  drawbridge  regulations  were 
issued. 

Pursuant  to  the  Truman-Hobbs  Act,  an  order 
to  alter  an  obstructive  bridge  was  issued  on  the  New 
Jersey  Highway  88  Bridge  across  the  Point  Pleasant 
Canal  at  Point  Pleasant,  New  Jersey.  Construction 
began  on  the  obstructive  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St. 
Paul,  and  Pacific  Railroad  Bridge  across  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Hastings,  Minnesota.  Construction  was 
completed  on  the  following  formerly  obstructive 
bridges:  The  Seaboard  Central  Gulf  Railroad  Bridge 
across  the  Savannah  River  at  Savannah,  Georgia;  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  Bridge  across  the 
Columbia  River  at  Kennewick,  Washington;  and  the 
Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad  Company  Bridge  across 
the  Caloosahatchee  River  at  Tice,  Florida. 

Military  Readiness 

The  Coast  Guard  coordinates  its  development  and 
acquisition  of  aircraft  and  ships  with  Navy  planners 
to  ensure  their  compatibility  with  military  require- 
ments. Coast  Guard  forces  represent  a  significant  per- 
cent of  the  total  forces  dedicated  to  the  task  of  sea 
control  and  to  facilitation  of  waterbome  transporta- 
tion in  national  defense.  During  the  year,  the  Coast 
Guard  continued  its  participation  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment's worldwide  military  command  and  control 
system.  In  addition,  six  Coast  Guard  high  endurance 
cutters  engaged  in  joint  operations  with  other  naval 
forces  during  fleet  exercises  and  twenty-one  Coast 
Guard  cutter  crews  underwent  refresher  training  at 
Navy  training  facilities. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  training  costs,  the  Coast 
Guard  was  attempting  to  increase  its  use  of  simula- 
tors. Simulators  were  under  development  for  the  41- 
foot  utility  boat  and  for  the  command  display  and 
control  system  on  medium  endurance  cutters.  The 
simulators  were  expected  to  improve  Coast  Guard 
professionalism  and  to  enable  units  to  maintain  a 
high  state  of  readiness  without  significantly  increasing 
their  operating  costs.  Additionally,  the  use  of  simula- 
tors was  being  examined  as  a  means  to  reduce  expen- 
ditures for  small  arms  training. 

Cutter  Construction  and  Maintenance 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  140-foot  harbor  tug  pro- 
gram was  proceeding  on  schedule.  The  initial  cutter, 
the  KATMAI  BAY,  was  scheduled  for  delivery  in 
Buffalo,  New  York,  during  December  1978.  Three 


more  cutters  were  to  be  delivered  at  three  month  in- 
tervals. A  contract  award  for  two  additional  cutters 
was  imminent. 

A  contract  for  the  270-foot  medium  endurance 
cutter  program  was  awarded  on  December  30,  1977. 
The  contract  called  for  delivery  in  three  years  for  the 
first  unit,  with  three  more  units  to  be  delivered  at 
four  month  intervals.  Both  the  harbor  tugs  and  the 
medium  endurance  cutters  were  being  built  by 
Tacoma  Boat  Building  Company. 

The  160-foot  construction  tender  SAGINAW 
was  delivered  on  February  6, 1978  and  commissioned 
on  April  26,  1978.  The  SAGINAW  was  the  last  of 
four  cutters  of  its  class. 

The  400-foot  icebreaker  POLAR  STAR,  the  first 
of  its  class,  experienced  propeller  and  longitudinal 
shaft  vibration  problems  during  its  otherwise  success- 
ful 1977-78  deployment  to  Antarctica.  By  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1978,  corrective  modifications  had  been 
accomplished  on  the  POLAR  STAR  and  were  under- 
way on  its  sister  ship,  the  POLAR  SEA.  Additional 
diagnostic  tests  were  planned  for  the  POLAR  STAR 
during  its  1978-79  deployment  in  Antarctica. 

A  program  of  machinery  modernization  and 
living  space  renovation  was  being  pursued  for  older 
cutters  to  extend  their  service  lives.  In  addition,  pre- 
ventive maintenance  systems  were  implemented  dur- 
ing the  year  for  the  378-foot  high  endurance  and  210- 
foot  medium  endurance  cutter  classes.  Preventive 
maintenance  programs  were  being  prepared  for  other 
major  cutter  classes,  and  programs  for  two  classes  of 
small  boats  were  started  during  the  year. 

A  program  of  major  modifications  to  the  main 
propulsion  diesel  engines  aboard  the  378-foot  high 
endurance  cutters  continued  throughout  the  year. 
The  modifications  were  resulting  in  a  fifteen  percent 
reduction  in  fuel  consumption. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  oil  pollution  abatement 
equipment  had  been  installed  on  over  99  percent  of 
the  cutter  fleet.  The  equipment  gave  the  fleet  the 
capability  to  separate  oil  from  water,  to  store  the  dirty 
oil  for  shoreside  disposal,  and  to  meet  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  discharge  standards. 

A  program  to  improve  firefighting  capabilities 
aboard  cutters  continued  throughout  the  year.  State 
of  the  art  systems  using  dry  chemicals,  halogens,  and 
foam  were  being  installed. 

Boat  Construction 

Thirty  41-foot  utility  boats  were  constructed  during 
fiscal  year  1978.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  a  total  of 
149  of  the  new  boats  had  been  delivered  throughout 
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the  Coast  Guard,  to  replace  the  aging  40-foot  utility 
boat  fleet.  Approximately  50  more  of  the  boats  were 
to  be  built. 

A  prototype  30-foot  surf  rescue  boat  was  built 
and  was  evaluated  at  the  following  Coast  Guard  Sta- 
tions —  Cape  Disappointment,  Washington;  Grays 
Harbor,  Washington;  and  Tillamook,  Oregon.  The 
boat  was  found  to  have  sufficient  power,  and  its 
speed,  maneuverabUity,  and  responsiveness  were 
found  to  be  outstanding. 

Shore  Construction 

The  objective  of  the  Coast  Guard's  shore  construction 
program  is  to  provide  the  necessary  facilities  to  sup- 
port Coast  Guard  operations,  personnel,  and  equip- 
ment. 

In  fiscal  year  1978,  a  total  of  $34  million  was 
obligated  for  shore  construction.  This  included  con- 
tracts for  25  major  projects  totaling  $25.2  million. 
Survey  and  design  funds  totaling  $990,000  were  also 
obligated,  in  support  of  future  year  projects. 

Major  shore  construction  projects  completed  in 
fiscal  year  1978  included:  a  new  search  and  rescue 
station  at  Destin,  Florida;  a  new  aviation  technical 
training  facility  at  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina; 
family  housing  at  Areata,  California;  and  renovation 
of  the  Pacific  Area  communications  center  at  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Aircraft  Procurement 

Two  Falcon  20G  aircraft  (designated  HU-25A  by  the 
Coast  Guard)  were  delivered  to  the  Falcon  Jet  Corpo- 
ration Plant  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  for  Coast 
Guard  modifications  and  certifications.  The  Coast 
Guard  prototype  was  assembled  and  test-flown  in 
August.  Due  to  engine  problems,  the  first  production 
model  aircraft  was  not  expected  to  be  delivered  until 
early  in  fiscal  year  1980.  Meanwhile,  the  seventeen 
C-131A  aircraft  obtained  from  the  Air  Force  for  in- 
terim use  as  medium  range  surveillance  aircraft  were 
operating  at  field  units. 

In  March  1978,  a  request  for  proposals  for  a 
short  range  recovery  helicopter  was  released.  In  June, 
Coast  Guard  and  Navy  pilots  completed  flight  evalu- 
ations of  the  three  aircraft  which  were  offered.  Pre- 
liminary evaluation  of  the  proposals  was  completed 
in  September.  Contracts  were  to  be  awarded  in  mid- 
1979. 

Research  and  Development 

The  primary  emphasis  of  Coast  Guard  research  and 
development  efforts  continued  to  be  on  marine  safety 
and  environmental  protection.  Environmental  protec- 


tion projects  completed  or  in  progress  during  the  year 
included:  construction  of  a  prototype  oil  removal 
device  for  use  in  fast  currents;  development  of  proto- 
type sensor  subsystems  to  be  used  in  remotely  detect- 
ing and  identifying  oil  and  hazardous  substances  from 
Coast  Guard  aircraft  in  all  conditions  of  visibility; 
continued  development  of  ice  and  cold  weather  oil 
spill  response  techniques;  development  of  special 
response  techniques  for  hazardous  chemicals;  and 
completion  of  the  development  of  an  operational 
ocean  dumping  surveillance  system  prototype.  In 
addition,  final  modification  and  testing  of  a  proto- 
type equipment  delivery  sled  were  completed.  The 
sled,  designed  to  increase  the  Coast  Guard's  ability 
to  deliver  oil  response  equipment  to  a  spill  in  a  timely 
and  efficient  manner,  also  appeared  to  have  potential 
for  use  in  search  and  rescue  and  aids  to  navigation 
operations. 

Marine  safety  projects  included:  development  of 
Loran-C  for  precision  navigation  in  harbors;  prelim- 
inary design  of  a  computer  model  for  aids  to  naviga- 
tion system  configuration  and  performance  evalua- 
tion; evaluation  of  solar  power  supplies  for  navigation 
aids;  evaluation  of  air  cushioned  vehicles  for  icebreak- 
ing  on  inland  rivers;  and  development  of  a  computer 
model  of  the  Labrador  current  for  iceberg  movement 
prediction.  Work  continued  on  development  of 
modular  components  for  a  computer-based  vessel 
traffic  system. 

A  number  of  technical  studies  were  also  con- 
ducted. They  included  examining  the  feasibility  of 
using  simulators  for  licensing  deck  hands,  examining 
toxic  and  flammable  vapor  protection  techniques  for 
tankermen,  and  investigating  the  use  of  a  towboat 
simulator  to  evaluate  safety  standards.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  prototype  marine  safety  information  sys- 
tem was  completed  with  test  and  evaluation  sched- 
uled for  fiscal  year  1979.  The  system  would  be  used 
to  store  and  retrieve  safety  related  information  on 
vessels  and  facilities. 

In  support  of  operational  missions,  a  VHF-FM 
radio  beacon  for  use  in  search  and  rescue  incidents 
within  20  m-iles  of  the  coast  was  successfully  demon- 
strated; development  of  a  prototype  wide  area  illumi- 
nation system  for  helicopter  night  searches  was 
initiated;  testing  began  on  a  prototype  radar  device 
for  use  in  identification  of  licensed  fishing  vessels  in 
the  200  mile  zone;  and  the  development  of  an  air  de- 
liverable dewatering  pump  was  completed. 

Coast  Guard  Reserve 

Although  it  is  the  smallest  component  of  the  nation's 
military  reserve,  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  has  been 
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one  of  the  most  successful.  The  augmentation  pro- 
gram, in  which  approximately  65  percent  of  a 
reservist's  time  is  spent  performing  hands-on  functions 
for  active  Coast  Guard  commands,  continued  to  pro- 
vide excellent  mobilization  training  whUe  supporting 
the  peacetime  missions  of  the  regular  Coast  Guard. 
Reserves  provided  full  manning  for  one  Atlantic  and 
three  Great  Lakes  search  and  rescue  stations  during 
the  summer  boating  season. 

Civil  Rights 

During  the  year,  the  two  year  mandatory  formal 
awareness  training  program  for  all  military  personnel 
and  civilian  supervisors  was  completed.  In  addition, 
discrimination  complaint  procedures  were  established 
for  the  43,000  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 
and  the  11,000  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 
The  total  number  of  people  subject  to  the  Coast 
Guard's  military  discrimination  complaint  process 
was  in  excess  of  100,000  and  included  regular,  re- 
serve, and  auxiliary  members  and  dependents  of 
active  duty  personnel.  Military  discrimination  com- 
plaints appeared  to  be  increasing,  with  3  cases  being 
investigated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  10  cases 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Boston  North  End  area  harass- 
ment and  attacks  on  Black  Coast  Guard  personnel, 
which  were  a  serious  problem  in  fiscal  year  1977, 
diminished  considerably. 

In  May  1977,  the  Coast  Guard  had  announced 
that  Coast  Guard  women  would  be  assigned  to  afloat 
and  isolated  duty.  At  that  time,  the  assignments  were 
limited  to  two  of  the  Coast  Guard's  newer  vessels, 
both  378-foot  high  endurance  cutters,  and  selected 
Loran  stations.  In  addition,  all  enlisted  ratings  were 
opened  to  women  except  those  classified  as  being 
combatant  in  nature  —  sonar  technician,  fire  control 
technician,  and  gunner's  mate.  In  August  1978,  this 
policy  was  amended  to  remove  all  restrictions  on  the 
ratings  which  women  might  pursue.  In  addition,  wo- 
men became  eligible  for  assignment  to  any  Coast 
Guard  unit  which  had  adequate  privacy  in  berthing 


and  personal  hygiene  areas. 

During  the  year,  four  full-time  civilian  equal 
employment  opportunity  positions  were  filled,  bring- 
ing to  11  the  total  number  of  full-time  civilian 
counselors  assigned  to  field  units.  Numerical  recruit- 
ment and  promotion  goals  and  timetables  were  con- 
tinued, as  a  means  of  improving  the  overall  utilization 
of  civilian  Hispanics,  Blacks,  other  minorities,  and 
women.  Five  evaluations  of  field  unit  programs  were 
conducted,  focusing  on  implementation  of  special 
emphasis  programs,  discrimination  complaint  sys- 
tems, utilization  of  minorities  and  women,  and 
general  supervisory  and  employee  attitudes  and 
awareness.  Complaint  regulations  were  revised  to 
increase  the  emphasis  on  informal  resolution  of 
complaints.  As  a  result,  civilian  equal  employment 
opportunity  complaints  on  hand  were  reduced  from 
31  to  21  during  the  year. 

Fiscal  year  1978  military  employment  totaled 
37,045,  of  whom  4,582  or  12.4  percent  were  minor- 
ity and  744  or  2.0  percent  were  women.  Civilian  em- 
ployment totaled  6,549,  of  whom  2,184  or  33.3 
percent  were  minority  and  1,583  or  24.2  percent 
were  women. 

Health  Services 

The  Coast  Guard's  health  services  support  program 
continued  to  make  progress  toward  its  goal  of  self- 
sufficiency  in  the  delivery  of  health  care  to  Coast 
Guard  personnel.  The  fiscal  year  1978  budget  in- 
cluded funds  to  provide  for  hospitalization  of  active 
duty  members  as  close  to  their  duty  stations  as  pos- 
sible. As  part  of  this  effort,  an  agreement  was  signed 
with  the  Veterans  Administration  for  the  use  by 
Coast  Guardsmen  of  Veterans  Administration  health 
care  facilities. 

Procedures  were  instituted  to  improve  the  physi- 
cal screening  of  personnel  applying  for  entry  into  the 
Coast  Guard,  in  order  to  lower  the  rejection  rate  at 
the  recruit  training  centers  and  the  officer  candidate 
school. 
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The  primary  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  (FAA)  is  ensuring  the  safety  of  air 
transportation.  Among  FAA's  significant  safety  ac- 
complishments during  the  year  were  the  continuing 
reduction  in  the  air  carrier  fatality  rate,  the  upgrading 
of  air  commuter  and  air  taxi  regulatory  standards, 
and  the  continuing  success  of  the  anti-hijacking  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition  to  its  responsibilities  for  regulating 
civil  aviation  so  as  to  ensure  its  safety,  FAA  has  also 
been  responsible  for  fostering  its  development. 

Nothing  better  reflects  FAA's  success  in  carrying 
out  those  responsibilities  than  the  general  public's 
growing  use  of  air  travel.  During  calendar  year  1977, 
U.S.  certificated  route  air  carriers  in  scheduled 
domestic  passenger  service  carried  222.3  million  pas- 
sengers 166.4  billion  passenger  miles,  both  record 
highs.  In  scheduled  international  passenger  service, 
U.S.  certificated  route  air  carriers  carried  18  million 
passengers  39.8  billion  passenger  miles.  An  additional 
2.8  million  passengers  were  carried  by  U.S.  supple- 
mental air  carriers  on  domestic  and  international 
routes;  and  10.8  million  passengers  were  carried  by 
U.S.  commercial  operators  of  large  aircraft.  General 
aviation  also  reached  record  levels  of  activity,  with 
184,000  active  aircraft  accumulating  35.8  million 
flying  hours,  compared  to  33.9  million  in  1976. 

These  new  peaks  of  aviation  activity  were  re- 
flected in  increased  utilization  of  FAA  facilities. 
FAA's  air  route  traffic  control  centers  handled  28.1 
million  aircraft  flying  under  instrument  flight  rules, 
exceeding  the  fiscal  year  1977  count  by  8  percent. 
Aircraft  takeoffs  and  landings  reported  by  FAA 
airport  traffic  control  towers  totaled  67.1  million, 
an  increase  of  0.5  percent  over  the  66.7  million  re- 
ported in  fiscal  year  1977.  Instrument  operations 
at  airports  totaled  33.5  million,  up  from  31.5  million 


in  fiscal  1977;  and  services  provided  at  flight  service 
stations  increased  by  2.1  percent,  to  64.6  million. 

Aviation  Safety 

First  and  foremost  among  FAA's  statutory  responsi- 
bilities is  the  regulation  and  promotion  of  aviation 
safety.  The  improving  long-term  safety  trend  con- 
tinued during  calendar  year  1977,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  year  was  marred  by  aviation's  worst  disaster 
ever  —  the  ground  collision  between  two  chartered 
wide-body  jets  at  Tenerife,  in  the  Canary  Islands,  that 
claimed  580  lives.  With  the  single  exception  of  non- 
scheduled  revenue  service  (the  category  of  the 
Tenerife  collision),  U.S.  air  carriers  established  an 
excellent  safety  record  in  all  categories  of  passenger 
service.  U.S.  certificated  route  air  carriers  in  scheduled 
domestic  service  suffered  only  two  fatal  accidents 
(compared  with  an  average  of  3.2  during  the  pre- 
ceding 5  years)  and  recorded  a  passenger  fatality  rate 
of  0.038  per  100  million  passenger  miles  flown  (com- 
pared to  an  average  rate  of  0.081  during  the  preced- 
ing 5  years).  In  scheduled  international  passenger  ser- 
vice, U.S.  certificated  route  air  carriers  enjoyed  a  fa- 
tality-free year  —  the  second  such  year  among  the  last 
three  years.  Supplemental  air  carriers  engaged  in 
passenger  operations  continued  their  virtually  un- 
marred  safety  record  during  the  seventies  by  record- 
ing their  seventh  consecutive  fatality-free  year. 
General  aviation  safety  also  continued  to  improve, 
showing  a  declining  fatal  accident  rate  for  the  sixth 
consecutive  year. 

FAA  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA)  continued  their  joint  effort 
to  enhance  aviation  safety  through  the  aviation  safety 
reporting  program.  During  fiscal  year  1978,  approxi- 
mately 5,000  reports  were  submitted  to  NASA, 
which  resulted  in  NASA  issuing  109  alert  bulletins  to 
FAA  pertinent  to  safety  considerations  in  the  na- 
tional aviation  system. 

Regulations 

FAA  completed  revising  and  updating  Part  135  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Regulations,  bringing  to  an  end  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  rulemaking  project 
ever  undertaken  by  the  j^ency.  The  revised  rules, 
which  were  to  go  into  effect  on  December  1,  1978, 
would  upgrade  the  operational  and  maintenance 
standards  of  the  commuter  airline  and  air  taxi  in- 
dustry, the  most  rapidly  growing  aviation  segment 
during  the  1970's.  More  than  200  commuter  airlines 
and  2,300  air  taxi  operators  would  be  affected  by  the 
new  rules,  which  would  assure  this  industry  an  ade- 
quate level  of  safety  while  allowing  it  the  necessary 
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operational  flexibility  to  meet  market  demands.  The 
revisions  would  bring  the  rules  governing  the  com- 
muter and  air  taxi  industry  more  closely  in  line  with 
those  governing  the  tnmk  and  local  service  air  car- 
riers, set  tougher  requirements  for  pilots,  upgrade 
maintenance  standards,  and  require  additional  safety 
equipment  on  larger  commuter  and  air  taxi  aircraft. 

In  other  regulatory  actions,  FAA  issued  seven 
sets  of  amendments  containing456  individual  changes 
to  its  airworthiness  regulations.  It  also  issued  five  sets 
of  amendments  containing  157  individual  changes  to 
its  rules  governing  operations.  These  amendments 
were  the  result  of  comprehensive  reviews  of  FAA 
airworthiness  and  operating  rules. 

Aviation  Medicine 

In  1973,  FAA  began  a  study  to  determine  the  nature 
and  extent  of  health  changes  in  air  traffic  controllers 
and  how  these  changes  might  be  predicted.  More  than 
400  male  controllers  from  the  Boston  and  New  York 
areas  volunteered  for  the  study,  which  was  conducted 
by  the  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine.  The 
study,  which  was  completed  during  fiscal  year  1978, 
found  these  controllers  to  be  as  healthy  as  men  of 
similar  ages  in  the  general  population,  except  for  a 
higher  than  normal  rate  of  hypertension.  It  also 
found  that  controllers  experienced  a  relatively  high 
rate  of  "impulse  control  difficulties,"  such  as  an  in- 
ability to  control  anger.  These  findings  contrasted 
with  the  generally  held  aviation  industry  view  that 
controlling  air  traffic  was  associated  with  an  un- 
usually high  incidence  of  ulcers,  psychiatric  disorders, 
and  other  stress-related  medical  problems. 

During  the  winter  of  1976,  it  was  concluded 
that  complaints  of  eye  irritation  and  coughing  by  pas- 
sengers and  crew  members  on  certain  long-distance 
high-altitude  flights  were  due  to  the  presence  of 
atmospheric  ozone  in  the  aircraft  cabin.  As  a  result, 
FAA  began  investigating  the  effects  of  this  gas  on 
human  physiology  in  order  to  determine  acceptable 
levels  of  tolerance.  During  1978,  experiments  to 
check  the  effects  of  ozone  on  respiration,  heart  rate, 
blood  chemistry,  vision,  and  performance  were  con- 
ducted on  27  volunteers  at  a  simulated  altitude  of 
6,000  feet.  An  ozone  concentration  of  0.2  parts 
per  million  by  volume  was  used  during  an  ex- 
posure time  of  four  hours.  During  the  experiment, 
the  subjects  exercised  to  simulate  the  physical 
effort  required  of  cabin  attendants  during  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  While  such  symptoms  as 
dry  throat,  running  noses,  and  teary  eyes  were  ob- 
served in  a  number  of  cases,  no  effect  was  observed 


on  the  other  parameters  under  study.  Experiments 
using  a  higher  level  of  ozone  were  to  be  conducted 
later.  Meanwhile,  FAA  developed  a  handbook  for 
pilots  that  established  guidelines  for  flight  planning 
during  periods  of  high  ozone  occurrence  and  an 
advisory  circular  for  distribution  to  the  public  on 
how  to  deal  with  ozone  in  flight.  At  year's  end,  FAA 
was  preparing  to  issue  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemak- 
ing requiring  airlines  to  limit  ozone  concentrations  in 
aircraft. 

Aviation  Security 

Despite  FAA's  success  in  deterring  aircraft  hijacking, 
air  piracy  and  sabotage  continue  to  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  civil  aviation  operations.  The  31  hijacking 
attempts  worldwide  during  fiscal  year  1978  repre- 
sented an  increase  of  approximately  10  percent  over 
the  28  reported  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Ten  of  the 
31  hijacking  attempts  were  against  U.S.  aircraft,  an 
increase  of  100  percent  over  fiscal  year  1977. 

Attempts  by  individuals  to  carry  concealed 
weapons  through  screening  points  also  showed  a 
sUght  increase,  with  over  2,100  firearms  detected 
in  passenger  screening  operations,  compared  to 
slightly  under  2,000  the  year  before.  In  890  cases,  the 
firearms  were  detected  under  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  arrest  of  the  individuals  involved.  In  addi- 
tion, about  600  serious  bomb  threats  were  directed 
against  aircraft  and  345  against  airports.  These  threats 
resulted  in  numerous  flight  delays,  diversions,  smd  air- 
port evacuations. 

FAA  took  steps  during  the  year  to  deal  with  the 
elimination  of  several  security  safeguards  as  the  re- 
sult of  changes  instituted  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  in  the  qualifying  requirements  for  charter 
flights.  In  particular,  the  Federal  Aviation  Regulations 
were  revised  to  require  operators  of  public  charter 
flights  to  adopt  security  programs  similar  to  those 
required  of  air  carriers  in  scheduled  operations,  in- 
cluding the  screening  of  all  passengers  and  all  carry -on 
luggage. 

On  the  international  scene,  the  Bonn  declaration 
on  hijacking,  cjilling  for  the  termination  of  air  service 
to  countries  that  refuse  to  extradite  or  prosecute  hi- 
jackers or  to  return  hijacked  aircraft,  was  adopted  on 
July  17,  1978.  FAA  was  working  closely  with  the 
U.S.  State  Department  and  participating  foreign 
governments  in  the  implementation  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

Airway  Facilities 

In  April  1978,  a  worldwide  conference  of  the  All 
Weather   Operations    Division    of   the   International 
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Civil  Aviation  Organization  selected  the  time  refer- 
ence scanning  beam  microwave  landing  system  (MLS) 
as  its  international  standard.  The  new  landing  system, 
which  had  been  under  development  since  1971,  was 
expected  to  replace  the  very  high-frequency  (UHF) 
instrument  landing  system,  which  became  the  inter- 
national standard  in  1949.  MLS  was  designed  to 
overcome  the  limitations  which  restricted  the  useful- 
ness of  the  old  system  and  to  provide  the  operational 
and  economic  benefits  associated  with  a  universal  all- 
weather  approach  and  landing  system.  The  new  sys- 
tem was  expected  to  be  capable  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  civO  and  military  aviation  to  the  year  2000  and 
beyond. 

FAA  was  engaged  throughout  the  year  in  instal- 
ling and  putting  into  operation  its  conflict  alert  sys- 
tem —  a  computer  software  system  designed  to  look 
ahead  along  the  flight  paths  of  controlled  aircraft 
and,  if  two  or  more  planes  appeared  to  be  approach- 
ing each  other  at  less  than  standard  separations,  to 
alert  the  controller  to  the  potential  conflict  by  an  in- 
dication on  his  radar  display.  During  1978,  the  sys- 
tem became  operational  at  51  terminal  facilities;  and 
FAA  expected  to  have  it  installed  and  operating  at 
eleven  more  terminals  early  in  calendar  year  1979. 

The  effort  to  modernize  FAA's  flight  service 
station  system  continued.  A  number  of  significant 
milestones  were  reached  during  the  year:  (1)  the 
master  plan  and  the  acquisition  plan  for  the  flight 
service  automation  system  were  approved;  (2)  a  re- 
quest for  proposals  for  the  automated  system  was 
issued;  and  (3)  a  computer-generated  voice  response 
system,  utilizing  a  push-button  telephone  to  retrieve 
selected  briefing  information,  was  publicly  dem- 
onstrated. 

Altogether,  FAA  obligated  $168  million  during 
the  year  for  the  procurement  of  new  airway  facilities 
and  equipment.  Near  the  end  of  the  year,  work  began 
on  a  new  technical  and  administrative  headquarters 
building  for  FAA's  National  Aviation  Facilities  Ex- 
perimental Center,  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

Airport  Development 

Of  special  importance  in  sustaining  and  stimulating 
the  growth  of  civil  aviation  is  the  construction  and 
improvement  of  airports.  During  the  year,  FAA  ap- 
proved 242  airport  planning  grants  totaling  $14.3 
million.  It  also  approved  $552.9  million  in  airport 
development  grants. 

FAA  completed  and  delivered  to  Congress,  on 
January  1,  1978,  the  first  revision  of  its  10-year 
national   airport   system   plan.   The   revision,   which 


covered  the  period  1978-1987,  identified  airport 
development  needs  costing  an  estimated  $10.6 
bUlion. 

Environmental  Protection 

In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment, FAA  — 

•  Adopted  regulations  governing  the  operation  of 
supersonic  transports  in  the  U.S.  The  rules  imposed 
limits  on  the  operation  of  Concordes  produced  be- 
fore January  1,  1980,  and  required  other  SST's  to 
comply  with  the  Stage  2  noise  standards  set  in  Part 
36  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Regulations.  The  new 
rules  also  provided  added  protection  from  sonic 
booms  for  U.S.  coastal  areas. 

•  Issued  grants  totaling  $3.4  million  to  25  airports 
participating  in  a  demonstration  program  designed  to 
reduce  the  effects  of  aircraft  noise  on  communities 
by  encouraging  noise  control  and  land-use  com- 
patibility planning  as  part  of  airport  master  plans. 

•  Contributed  to  a  variety  of  technical  studies  by 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  groups 
engaged  in  developing  international  noise  standards 
for  future  SST's,  helicopters,  and  conventional  turbo- 
jets  and  international  standards  for  aircraft  exhaust 
emissions. 

•  Developed  and  distributed  two  environmental 
information  kits.  One  kit  described  local  community 
prerogatives  for  maintaining  compatibility  between 
airports  and  their  environments.  The  other  outlined 
the  procedures  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  for  use  by  airport  proprietors  and 
local  communities  in  developing  and  implementing 
noise  reduction  programs. 

Loan  and  Insurance  Programs 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  24  loans  were  outstand- 
ing under  the  aircraft  loan  guarantee  program.  The 
total  outstanding  balance  on  the  loans  was  $187.9 
million. 

FAA's  total  unfunded  contingent  liability  under 
the  aviation  war  risk  insurance  program  came  to  ap- 
proximately $17  billion.  A  total  of  436  aircraft  were 
covered  under  the  war  risk  program. 

Administration 

A  number  of  organizational  changes  designed  to  pro- 
mote quicker  decision-making,  enhance  accountabil- 
ity, and  improve  overall  management  effectiveness 
were  instituted  during  the  year: 

•  The  Associate  Administrator  for  Policy  Develop- 
ment  and   Review   was  redesignated   the  Associate 
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Administrator  for  Policy  and  International  Aviation 
Affairs  and  given  overall  responsibility  for  planning, 
policy,  environment,  energy,  and  international  avia- 
tion. 

•  The  Office  of  International  Aviation  Affairs, 
which  had  previously  reported  directly  to  the  Admin- 
istrator, was  placed  under  the  Associate  Administra- 
tor for  Policy  and  International  Aviation  Affairs. 

•  The  Office  of  General  Aviation  was  abolished 
and  its  aviation  education  responsibilities  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Office  of  Aviation  Pohcy. 

•  The  Office  of  Environmental  Quality  was  re- 
named the  Office  of  Environment  and  Energy. 

In  another  administrative  activity,  the  imple- 
mentation of  revised  procedures  for  acquiring  major 
hardware  and  software  systems  was  completed. 

Personnel 

In  May  1977,  a  reduced  hiring  program  was  insti- 
tuted at  FAA  headquarters.  This  was  followed  by  a 
field  placement  program,  permitting  headquarters 
employees  to  voluntarily  transfer  to  field  organiza- 
tions and  facilities.  The  two  programs  reduced  the 


headquarters  staff  by  nearly  400  employees,  while 
strengthening  the  field  organizations. 

The  nimiber  of  full-time  FAA  employees 
dropped  from  57,379  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977 
to  56,726  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1978.  The  number 
of  minority  employees  also  decreased,  from  6,030 
to  5,982;  but  minority  employees  made  up  10.79 
percent  of  the  agency's  work  force  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1978,  compared  to  10.76  percent  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1977.  There  was  a  drop  in  both  the 
percentage  and  number  of  women  in  the  agency's 
work  force  —  from  13.47  percent  (7,719)  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1977,  to  13.30  percent  (7,546)  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1978. 

In  other  personnel  developments  —  (1)  FAA 
and  the  Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Organi- 
zation reached  an  agreement  on  a  new  three-year 
contract;  (2)  the  Civil  Service  Commission  issued 
a  new  position  classification  standard  for  flight 
service  station  employees,  which  resulted  in  the 
upgrading  of  244  employees  and  the  downgrading 
of  180  others;  and  (3)  an  improved  training  program 
was  implemented  for  aU  new  flight  service  specialists. 
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Federal  Highway 
Administration 


The  federal-aid  highway  program  provides  over  $7.5 
billion  annually  to  the  states  to  assist  in  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  and  management  of  the  nation's 
street  and  highway  system.  The  financial  assistance  is 
provided  through  a  number  of  categorical  programs 
designed  to  meet  specific  objectives,  all  of  which  con- 
tribute to  the  goal  of  improved  transportation  ser- 
vices. Some  of  the  major  activities  carried  out  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA)  in  its  ef- 
forts to  reach  those  objectives  are  described  in  this 
chapter. 

Especially  notable  accomplishments  during  the 
year  included:  Providing  about  $7.5  billion  in  federal 
highway  aid;  making  management  and  fiscal  informa- 
tion system  improvements  which  resulted  in  esti- 
mated savings  of  105,000  employee  hours  per  year; 
and  increasing  commercial  motor  vehicle  inspections 
by  37  percent. 

Federal-Aid  Delivery 

Completion  of  the  interstate  system  continued  to 
be  an  area  of  major  emphasis,  with  priority  given  to 
unopened  sections  of  the  intercity  portion  of  the 
system.  As  of  September  30,  1978,  39,133  miles  (92 
percent  of  the  42,500-mUe  system)  were  open  to  traf- 
fic. A  total  of  459  mUes,  including  337  miles  of  inter- 
city highway,  were  put  into  service  during  fiscal  year 
1978;  and  1,425  miles  were  under  construction. 
About  $3  billion  (40  percent  of  the  total  federal 
funds  available)  was  obligated  in  fiscal  year  1978 
for  interstate  system  construction. 

Federal  highway  law  allows  the  withdrawal  of 
certain  interstate  routes  and  the  substitution  of  other 
highway  or  mass  transit  projects.  During  1978,  four 
such  withdrawals  were  approved,  involving  a  total  of 
11.4  miles.  This  brought  the  total  withdrawals  since 


the  enactment  of  this  provision  to  about  110  miles. 

The  resurfacing,  restoration,  and  rehabilitation 
(3R)  of  existing  pavements,  shoulders,  and  bridges 
on  both  interstate  system  and  other  federal-aid  high- 
ways received  increased  emphasis  in  fiscal  year  1978. 
The  preservation  of  the  existing  highway  system 
(through  work  that  does  not  require  complete  recon- 
struction or  that  extends  the  life  of  existing  roads 
and  streets)  is  often  the  most  cost-effective  use  of 
highway  funds.  The  total  obligation  of  federal  funds 
for  3R  activities  on  the  interstate  system  during  the 
year  was  $167  million. 

The  special  bridge  replacement  program  con- 
tinued to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  states  for 
the  replacement  of  deficient  or  unsafe  bridges.  During 
1978,  special  bridge  funds  spent  by  the  states  totaled 
$171  million,  and  the  total  number  of  bridges  which 
had  been  replaced  under  this  program  increased  from 
1,456  to  1,750.  Updated  state  bridge  inventories 
listed  a  total  of  240,000  bridges  on  the  federal-aid 
systems,  36,800  of  which  were  considered  deficient. 

Significant  progress  was  made  in  the  obligation 
of  funds  for  urban  system  projects.  For  the  first  time, 
obligations  exceeded  the  annual  rate  of  new  appor- 
tionments for  this  program. 

Energy  Conservation 

One  of  the  largest  potential  energy  savings  concepts 
in  highway  construction  and  maintenance  is  the  re- 
cycling of  deteriorated  and  worn  out  bituminous 
pavements.  Highway  agencies  in  30  states  participated 
in  pavement  recycling  demonstration  programs  on 
federal-aid  projects,  with  estimated  savings  of  petrole- 
um products  equivalent  to  300,000  gallons  of  gaso- 
line. Another  potential  area  for  energy  conservation 
in  highway  construction  and  maintenance  is  the  use 
of  sulfur,  an  abundant  element  that  preliminary  re- 
search has  shown  can  be  used  to  produce  a  high  grade 
pavement  binder  material.  Many  states  were  also  tak- 
ing advant^e  of  advances  in  highway  lighting  design, 
by  converting  from  mercury  vapor  lamps  to  high 
pressure  sodium  lamps.  Each  unit  converted  produced 
the  same  amount  of  light  but  used  about  45  percent 
less  electrical  energy. 

Significant  progress  was  made  in  the  promotion 
and  financing  of  activities  that  improved  the  energy 
efficiency  and  utility  of  the  highway  system  and  its 
users.  Over  $450  million  was  obligated  for  measures 
to  improve  traffic  operations.  In  particular,  the  traf- 
fic control  signalization  program  showed  tremendous 
potential.  Fifty-eight  projects  were  selected  for  this 
special  program,  and  preliminary  estimates  indicated 
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that  the  smoother  traffic  flow  at  the  3,070  improved 
signals  would  save  more  than  2  million  gallons  of  fuel 
annually.  Additionally,  these  signal  projects  were  ex- 
pected to  reduce  hydrocarbon  and  carbon  monoxide 
emissions  significantly. 

Under  newly  expanded  eligibility  criteria,  fed- 
eral-aid highway  funds  were  available  for  leasing 
fringe  parking  facilities  at  shopping  centers  and  other 
private  businesses.  Some  $6.5  milhon  in  federal-aid 
funds  was  obligated  in  the  first  9  months  of  fiscal 
year  1978  to  support  ridesharing  efforts,  including 
acquisition  of  vehicles  for  use  in  commuter  vanpool 
projects.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  there  were  51  high- 
occupancy  vehicle  lane  facilities  operating  in  33 
metropolitan  areas,  and  8  more  projects  were  under 
construction  or  in  the  advanced  planning  stages. 

Red  Tape  Reduction 

Other  FHWA  activities  during  the  year  were  aimed  at 
simplifying  the  overall  management  of  the  federal-aid 
highway  program.  Almost  200  directives  were  re- 
viewed, as  a  result  of  the  recommendations  of  a  regu- 
lations reduction  task  force.  Significant  results  of  the 
review  included  the  cancellation  of  15  directives  and 
the  revision  of  21  others  to  eliminate  nonessential 
requirements. 

As  part  of  a  forms  reduction  campaign,  1,813 
forms  were  reviewed  and  690  were  eliminated.  In 
addition,  continuing  efforts  to  reduce  the  number  of 
reports  made  by  state  governments  and  the  general 
public  resulted  in  the  number  of  reports  required  being 
reduced  by  31  percent  and  the  time  spent  preparing 
reports  being  reduced  by  an  average  of  17  percent. 

Financial  management  was  improved  by  expedit- 
ing cash  flow  to  the  states  through  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic transfers.  This  technique  allowed  FHWA  to 
reimburse  state  highway  agencies  through  electroni- 
cally transmitted  payments  to  a  state  designated 
bank.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1978,  46  of  the  55 
state  highway  agencies  were  using  this  technique  (an 
increase  of  29  states  over  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977); 
and  the  average  reimbursement  delivery  time  for  the 
46  agencies  was  approximately  3  days. 

A  study  of  FHWA's  management  and  fiscal 
information  systems  was  completed  early  in  calendar 
year  1977.  Of  the  140  study  recommendations  which 
were  adopted  by  FHWA,  88  had  been  implemented 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1978.  FHWA  estimated  that 
the  adopted  suggestions  were  saving  a  total  of 
105,000  employee  hours  each  year. 


Highway  Safety 

FHWA's  highway  safety  activities  include  providing 
financial  assistance  to  programs  designed  to  reduce 
the  number  and  severity  of  accidents.  During  fiscal 
year  1978,  the  states  obligated  $500  milUon  in  fed- 
eral funds  specifically  for  rail-highway,  high  hazard, 
roadside  obstacle,  and  pavement  marking  safety 
improvements.  A  total  of  6,310  projects  were  in- 
volved, and  5,800  were  completed.  In  addition,  over 
$1  billion  was  obligated  from  other  federal-aid  high- 
way categories  for  safety  construction  improvements 
to  existing  highways,  including  $360  million  from 
interstate  system  funds. 

FHWA  also  continued  to  provide  leadership  in 
traffic  safety  research.  About  $10  million  was  obli- 
gated for  safety  research  and  development  projects 
which  were  directed  toward  solving  current  operating 
problems,  anticipating  future  needs,  and  transferring 
new  technology  to  state  and  local  highway  agencies. 
All  of  the  states  and  many  localities,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  commercial  firms,  universities,  and  associa- 
tions, participated  in  the  185  federally  supported 
safety  research  projects  which  were  active  during  the 
year. 

In  addition,  FHWA  conducted  a  nationwide  re- 
view of  recent  federal-aid  highway  projects.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  review  was  to  determine  the 
degree  to  which  FHWA  safety  policies  and  concepts 
were  being  incorporated  in  highway  construction 
projects.  The  review  also  assessed  the  progress  being 
made  in  the  safety  upgrading  of  older  federal-aid 
highways.  It  was  concluded  that,  in  general,  new 
highway  construction  did  reflect  the  latest  safety 
concepts,  such  as  breakaway  sign  supports  and  traf- 
fic barriers.  However,  the  review  found  that  for  fed- 
eral-aid highways  constructed  before  1970,  a  sub- 
stantial national  effort  would  apparently  be  required 
in  order  to  upgrade  the  safety  of  those  roads  to  cur- 
rent standards.  FHWA  initiated  a  followup  program 
for  fiscal  year  1979,  to  ensure  that  needed  actions 
were  taken  so  that  the  roads  would  meet  current 
standards. 

Motor  Carrier  Safety 

In  an  effort  to  improve  the  safety  of  the  public  and 
the  operating  conditions  of  commercial  motor 
vehicles,  FHWA  increased  its  roadside  vehicle  in- 
spections. In  addition  to  regularly  scheduled  in- 
spections, "strike  force"  teams,  assisted  by  state 
and  local  governments,  were  utilized  throughout  the 
country.  Continued  efforts  were  made  to  encourage 
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state  adoption  and  enforcement  of  the  inspection 
regulations  used  by  federal  motor  carrier  safety 
personnel  and  state  participation  in  the  inspections. 

The  stepped  up  inspection  activities  were  re- 
flected in  the  total  number  of  vehicle  inspections 
during  calendar  year  1978  (25,695),  the  total  number 
of  vehicles  taken  out  of  service  (9,978),  and  the  total 
number  of  drivers  taken  out  of  service  (597),  as 
compared  to  18,730  inspections,  6,985  vehicles,  and 
558  drivers  in  fiscal  year  1977.  In  addition,  many 
motor  carriers'  extended  runs  were  examined  and  a 
reduction  imposed  because  drivers  could  not  com- 
plete the  trips  without  exceeding  either  the  national 
55  mph  speed  limit  or  the  hours  of  service  regula- 
tions. 

During  1978,  FHWA  proposed  a  major  revision 
of  the  federal  motor  carrier  safety  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  inspection  and  maintenance  of  motor  vehicles, 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  commercial  vehi- 
cle defects  and  defect-related  accidents.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Research  and  Special  Programs  Admin- 
istration, regulations  were  issued  which  were  intended 
to  reduce  the  possibility  of  an  accident  as  a  result  of 
poor  maintenance  or  repair  work  on  motor  vehicles 
carrying  hazardous  materials. 

Research  began  in  an  effort  to  find  cost-effective 
ways  to  reduce  leakage  from  overturned  cargo  tank 
vehicles  transporting  flammable  liquids.  Research  also 
began  in  an  effort  to  develop  criteria  for  states  and 
local  jurisdictions  to  use  in  establishing  routes  for 
vehicles  transporting  hazardous  materials. 

Finally,  on  May  22,  1978,  FHWA  issued  an  ad- 
vance notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  on  hours  of  ser- 
vice. Since  the  potential  economic  impact  of  the 
proposed  rules  could  be  severe  to  both  industry  and 
the  general  public,  FHWA  actively  solicited  oral  and 
written  participation  by  all  interested  parties.  The 
safety  and  economic  data  that  was  gathered  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  notice  was  to  be  evaluated  and  used  in 
formulating  regulations  which  would  enhance  public 
safety  while  minimizing  financial  impacts. 

Civil  Rights 

Although  not  a  financial  assistance  program,  FHWA's 
external  equal  opportunity  program  continued  to  be 
an  important  part  of  its  activities.  The  program  in- 
cluded three  primary  areas  in  which  grantees'  progress 
and  compliance  were  measured  —  minority  business 
enterprise  contract  awards,  minority  employment, 
£md  contractor  and  state  highway  agency  employ- 
ment practices. 

Major  gains  were  made  in  the  awarding  of  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts  to  minority  business  firms  in 


fiscal  year  1978,  with  federal  and  federal-aid  con- 
tracts of  approximately  $125.6  million  awarded  to 
such  firms,  compared  to  $77  million  in  fiscal  year 
1977. 

The  annual  survey  of  aU  federal-aid  highway 
projects,  conducted  in  July  1978,  indicated  that 
minority  employment  remained  at  23  percent,  as 
total  employment  increased  by  1,871  employees. 
During  the  same  period,  the  number  of  women 
employees  increased  by  41  percent,  including  a  60 
percent  increase  in  the  participation  of  women  in  the 
skilled  crafts.  In  a  FHWA  sponsored  special  training 
program,  approximately  4,500  persons,  including 
2,477  minority  persons,  received  skills  training  on 
federal-aid  construction  contracts. 

In  the  contract  compliance  program,  1,177  con- 
struction compliance  reviews  and  83  home  office 
reviews  were  conducted  by  FHWA  and  state  com- 
pliance personnel.  All  contracts  were  either  found  to 
be  in  compliance  or  were  brought  into  compliance. 

FHWA's  own  minority  employment  was  un- 
changed, with  864  minority  group  employees  in  both 
fiscal  years  1977  and  1978.  However,  FHWA's  total 
full-time  employment  increased  from  4,878  to  4,930, 
so  the  percentage  of  minority  employees  decreased 
from  17.7  percent  to  17.5  percent.  Female  employ- 
ment increased  from  1,366  to  1,379,  with  the  per- 
centage of  female  employees  remaining  essentially 
unchanged,  at  28  percent. 

Highway  Beautification 

During  the  year,  $18.5  million  was  obligated  by  the 
states  for  outdoor  advertising  control  along  inter- 
state and  primary  highways  —  $13.7  million  for  bill- 
board removal  projects,  and  $4.8  million  for  bonus 
payments.  A  total  of  36,017  nonconforming  and 
illegal  signs  were  removed,  bringing  the  total  signs 
removed  since  1965  to  468,918.  The  states  also 
obligated  $5.4  million  for  the  control  (screening 
or  removal)  of  junkyards. 

Engineering  Services 

FHWA  provides  highway  engineering  services  to  other 
federal  agencies  and  to  foreign  countries.  During  fis- 
cal year  1978,  76  construction  projects,  totaling  $64 
million,  were  awarded  for  other  agencies.  Man^e- 
ment  and  technical  assistance  programs  were  con- 
tinued in  Argentina,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Kuwait, 
Panama,  and  Saudi  Arabia,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  bridge  inspection  program 
in  Saudi  Arabia. 
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Training 

During  fiscal  year  1978,  FHWA  awarded  186  educa- 
tional grants  totaling  $600,000  to  state,  local,  and 
FHWA  employees  for  graduate  and  undergraduate 
study  in  transportation  related  fields.  Also,  about 
300  short  courses  were  conducted  for  8,500  federal, 
state,  and  local  highway  agency  employees  in  such 
subjects  as  highway  safety,  environment,  traffic 
operations,  and  civil  rights.  FHWA  also  assisted  254 
representatives  from  47  countries  who  were  visiting 
the  U.S.  for  highway  training. 

The  passage  of  environmental  legislation  in  re- 
cent years  resulted  in  an  emphasis  on  environmental 
training  by  FHWA.  In  fiscal  year  1978,  31  one-week 
courses  in  six  environmental  areas  were  conducted  for 


880  attendees.  The  greatest  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  preparation  of  environmental  impact  statements, 
on  techniques  for  historical  and  archeological  preser- 
vation, and  on  the  development  of  skills  for  com- 
municating effectively  with  the  public.  FHWA  also 
continued  its  training  of  professionals  in  urban  trans- 
portation planning,  with  about  950  persons  attending 
sessions  during  fiscal  year  1978. 

FHWA's  tuition  grant  program  continued  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  employees  of  federal,  state, 
and  local  transportation  agencies  to  receive  under- 
graduate and  graduate  training  in  highway  techno- 
logy. During  the  year,  FHWA  awarded  205  educa- 
tional grants  under  this  program,  worth  $512,337. 
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The  Federal  Railroad  Administration  (FRA)  is  re- 
sponsible for  planning,  developing,  and  administering 
programs  to  achieve  safe  operating  and  mechanical 
practices  in  the  railroad  industry.  Its  responsibilities 
include  enforcement  of  the  federal  laws  and  regula- 
tions which  promote  the  safety  of  railroads. 

Significant  achievements  during  fiscal  year  1978 
included:  developing  proposed  legislation  which 
would  lead  to  regulatory  reform  for  the  railroad  in- 
dustry; developing  a  program  to  increase  productivity 
at  the  Buffalo,  New  York,  rail  terminal;  and  issuing 
regulations  which  were  expected  to  improve  the 
puncture  resistance  and  fire  resistance  of  railroad 
tank  cars. 

Train  Accidents 

Train  accidents  have  increased  since  1966  and  there 
has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  their  cost.  Train 
accidents  per  million  train  miles  increased  by  6.1 
percent  in  1977,  compared  to  1976,  and  by  69  per- 
cent between  1967  and  1977.  However,  after  adjust- 
ing the  monetary  reporting  threshold  for  inflation, 
or  when  based  on  ton  mileage,  the  increase  in  train 
accidents  between  1967  and  1977  was  only  about 
15  percent. 

When  analyzed  by  contributing  cause,  the  break- 
down of  1977  accidents  was  as  follows:  defects  in 
right-of-way  or  structures  (track)  accounted  for  41.8 
percent;  human  factors,  25.1  percent;  equipment 
failures,  19.9  percent;  and  miscellaneous  causes,  13.5 
percent.  (A  general  summary  of  train  accidents  and 
casualty  data  for  calendar  year  1977  is  given  in  the 
Appendix.) 

Track  is  not  only  the  largest  contributing  cause 
but  also  is  the  most  rapidly  increasing  cause.  Track- 
caused  accidents  increased  by  180  percent  between 


1967  and  1977,  whUe  revenue  ton  miles  increased 
by  only  about  25  percent.  During  the  same  period 
there  was  a  29  percent  increase  in  equipment  caused 
accidents  and  a  53  percent  increase  in  accidents 
attributed  to  human  factors. 

Hazardous  Materials  Accidents 

In  1977  there  were  approximately  500  derailments  in- 
volving hazardous  materials  tank  cars.  In  those  500 
derailments,  a  total  of  1,400  tank  cars  derailed.  Ap- 
proximately 150  of  the  cars  released  hazardous 
materials.  There  were  four  fatalities,  500  injuries  (150 
of  which  were  serious),  and  14  evacuations  (involving 
a  total  of  19,000  people)  attributable  to  the  tank  car 
derailments. 

Major  rail  accidents  at  Pensacola,  Florida,  on 
November  9,  1977,  at  Waverly,  Tennessee,  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  1978,  and  at  Lewisville,  Arkansas,  on  March 
29,  1978  (as  well  as  an  act  of  apparent  vandalism  near 
Youngstown,  Florida,  on  February  26,  1978)  focused 
national  attention  on  the  railroad  tank  car  SEifety 
problem.  The  Waverly,  Tennessee,  accident  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  16  lives,  the  hospitalization  of  about  50 
people,  and  the  evacuation  of  500  people  from  their 
homes. 

As  a  result  of  the  increasing  problems  involving 
tank  car  derailments,  regulations  were  established  re- 
quiring that  all  railroad  tank  cars  built  after  JanuEiry 
1,  1978,  be  equipped  with  shelf  couplers,  steel  shields 
on  the  ends  of  the  cars,  thermal  spray  coating  or  insu- 
lation, and  a  full  steel  jacket.  The  regulations  also 
required  that  these  safety  features  be  added  to  exist- 
ing cars  by  the  end  of  1980. 

Automated  Track  Inspection  Program 

FRA's  automated  track  inspection  program  is  de- 
signed to  provide  FRA  track  inspectors  with  informa- 
tion on  track  geometry,  rail  defects,  and  carrier 
compliance  with  federal  track  safety  standards.  Using 
data  generated  by  track  geometry  vehicles,  FRA  track 
inspectors  conduct  on-the-ground  inspections  of 
critical  areas.  Three  track  geometry  vehicles  were  in 
use  in  fiscal  year  1978.  They  were  used  to  inspect 
52,000  miles  of  track. 

Regulatory  Review  Task  Force 

During  the  year,  FRA  formed  a  task  force  to  improve 
the  soundness  and  clarity  of  proposed  regulations 
and  to  eliminate  unnecessary  or  unduly  burdensome 
regulations.  The  task  force  was  given  three  charges: 
(1)  to  review  existing  regulations  to  ensure  economic 
soundness  and  necessity;  (2)  to  assess  proposed  regu- 
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lations  in  terms  of  cost  to  all  affected  groups;  and  (3) 
to  determine  the  need  for  any  proposed  regulation. 

FRA  also  began  a  series  of  public  hearings  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  information  which  would  assist  in 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  its  safety  regulatory 
program.  The  first  hearing  was  conducted  on  June  14 
and  15,  1978;  and  its  subject  was  locomotives.  The 
second  hearing  was  held  on  July  12  and  13,  1978; 
its  subject  was  freight  cars  and  their  safety  appliances. 
A  third  hearing  was  held  on  September  13  and  14, 
1978;  its  subject  was  power  brakes.  Future  hearings 
were  to  cover  track  and  related  structures,  appliances, 
and  devices;  and  signal  and  communications  systems. 

State  Safety  Programs 

Twenty-six  states,  with  a  total  of  64  inspectors,  par- 
ticipated in  the  track  and  freight  car  inspection  activi- 
ties of  the  federal-state  rail  safety  program.  FRA 
expected  30  states  to  be  participating  by  the  end  of 
1979,  with  100  inspectors  or  trainees. 

Rail  Industry  Report 

A  major  report  on  the  state  of  the  railroad  industry 
was  scheduled  for  release  in  October  1978.  The 
report  was  titled  "A  Prospectus  for  Change  in  the 
Freight  Railroad  Industry."  The  report  was  ordered 
by  Congress  in  Sections  504  and  901  of  the  Railroad 
Revitalization  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976. 
Following  transmittal  to  Congress  and  release  of  the 
report  to  the  public,  the  Department  planned  to  con- 
duct hearings  in  eight  cities. 

The  report  concluded  that  continuation  of  cur- 
rent trends  and  policies  would  result  in  the  rail  indus- 
try facing  enormous  financial  problems  within  the 
next  decade.  To  counter  these  trends,  the  report  in- 
dicated a  need  for  —  a  cutback  in  regulation  of  the 
industry;  continuation  of  actions  to  restructure  the 
industry  and  its  physical  plant;  more  uniform  govern- 
ment policies  toward  the  various  modes  of  transporta- 
tion; improvements  in  the  management  of  railroad 
assets;  improved  relations  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment; and  a  continued  program  of  limited  federal 
financial  assistance. 

New  England  Railroads 

The  continuing  financial  decline  of  the  New  England 
railroads,  especially  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Rail- 
way, resulted  in  much  attention  being  focused  on  this 
area.  Work  began  on  a  study  to  examine  possible 
ways  to  restructure  the  railroads,  and  to  measure 
the  effects  of  various  restructuring  alternatives  on 
the  New  England  railroads  and  the  rail  industry  as 
a  whole. 


Regulatory  Reform 

Work  began  in  mid-1978  to  develop  legislation  which 
would  lead  to  major  regulatory  reform  for  the  rail 
industry.  The  proposed  changes  would  allow  the 
marketplace  to  determine  the  provision  of  transporta- 
tion services  and  would  permit  railroads,  barges,  and 
trucks  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis.  Economic 
studies  were  underway  to  determine  the  effects  such 
actions  would  have  on  shippers,  carriers,  competing 
modes,  and  the  economy  in  general. 

Coal  Transportation 

Increasing  need  for  raU  transportation  of  coal  led 
FRA  to  undertake  a  preliminary  study  of  the  impact 
of  increased  coal  traffic  on  urban  and  rural  grade 
crossing  problems.  While  growing  western  coal  pro- 
duction generated  the  impetus  for  the  research,  it 
was  found  that  serious  problems  existed  in  eastern 
coal  regions  as  well.  As  a  result,  FRA  began  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  pooling  the  output  of  several 
small  mines  so  that  the  output  could  be  moved  by 
unit  trains. 

Enforcement  and  Regulation 

During  fiscal  year  1978,  FRA  collected  penalties 
of  $7.5  million  for  violations  of  railroad  safety 
statutes  and  regulations,  twice  the  amount  collected 
in  fiscal  year  1977,  and  five  times  the  amount  col- 
lected in  any  year  prior  to  fiscal  year  1977.  In  addi- 
tion, three  emergency  orders  were  issued  in  response 
to  dangerous  conditions  which  existed  on  railroad 
properties.  FRA  also  successfully  defended  a  suit 
challenging  its  regulations  concerning  rear-end  mark- 
ing devices. 

In  connection  with  the  northeast  corridor  im- 
provement project,  FRA  reviewed  approximately 
200  procurement  actions  and  20  station  agreements 
and  also  issued  a  number  of  required  environmental 
regulations,  as  well  as  regulations  relating  to  cost- 
sharing  on  nonoperating  portions  of  the  project. 
Altogether,  more  than  50  environmental  impact 
statements  were  reviewed  during  the  year. 

Modernizing  Work  Practices 

In  July  1978,  a  labor  and  mans^ement  project  team 
was  established  at  the  Buffalo,  New  York,  rail  ter- 
minal. The  purpose  of  the  team  was  to  develop  and 
test  experiments  designed  to  increase  productivity. 
The  experiments  could  involve  changes  in  labor 
agreements,  in  management  practices,  or  in  govern- 
ment regulations.  Buffalo  was  the  fourth  major 
terminal  to  begin  such  a  project.  The  other  three 
were  St.  Louis,  Houston,  and  Chicago. 
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Labor  Management  Problems 

During  1978,  Phase  I  of  a  comprehensive  railroad  in- 
dustry alcohol  abuse  study  was  completed.  The  study 
included  the  design,  development,  and  pilot-testing  of 
a  set  of  interview  guides  and  questionnaires  to  deter- 
mine the  prevalance  and  cost  of  alcohol  abuse  within 
the  industry. 

In  addition,  extensive  work  was  done  in  the  area 
of  employee  training.  A  national  conference  on  train- 
ing was  held  to  inform  the  railroad  industry  of  the 
various  government  training  programs  and  resources 
which  were  available.  As  a  follow-on  to  this  effort, 
FRA  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  signed  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  to  support  the  train- 
ing of  railroad  workers. 

Federal  Assistance 

Federal  financial  assistance  was  provided,  under  Title 
V  of  the  Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regulatory  Re- 
form Act  of  1976,  to  assist  in  the  revitalization  of  the 
nation's  railroad  industry. 

During  the  year,  $216.5  million  of  railroad 
preference  shares  were  purchased  and  $85  million  in 
loans  were  guaranteed.  The  preference  share  financing 
was  directed  principally  to  relieving  deferred  mainte- 
nance on  high  density  main  lines  which  were  likely 
to  survive  any  future  restructuring  of  the  national 
rail  system.  The  guaranteed  loans  were  used  primarily 
for  freight  car  and  locomotive  rehabilitation.  The 
total  Title  V  assistance  to  railroads  since  1976 
amounted  to  $416.3  million. 

State  Rail  Program 

During  fiscal  year  1978,  the  state  rail  program  ex- 
panded considerably,  with  48  states  participating 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  Approximately  $50  million 
was  provided  to  the  states  for  a  variety  of  local  raU 
freight  service  activities,  including  operating  subsidies, 
branch  line  rehabilitation  or  acquisition,  and  substi- 
tute service  projects.  In  March  1978,  the  Department 
proposed  a  new  law  which  would  expand  the  state 
program  by  making  private  railroad  lines  carrying 
up  to  5  million  annual  gross  ton  miles  of  traffic  per 
mile  of  track  eligible  for  state  aid.  This  would  in- 
crease the  mDeage  eligible  under  the  state  program 
from  approximately  14,000  miles  to  nearly  100,000 
miles  and  would  give  states  far  greater  flexibility  in 
designing  and  implementing  their  rail  programs. 

Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  Project 

Fiscal  year  1978  was  a  period  of  critical  review, 
redirection,    and   reorganization    for   the   Northeast 


Corridor  Improvement  Project  (NECIP).  The 
year  began  with  the  realization  that  the  implementa- 
tion master  plan  of  August  1977  was  overambitious 
and  was  unattainable  within  the  existing  program 
schedule  and  budget.  This  understanding,  combined 
with  growing  concern  for  the  needs  of  the  users  of 
the  corridor,  led  to  the  Secretary's  decision  to 
undertake  a  redirection  effort.  In  addition  to 
reexamining  the  program  with  a  view  toward  greater 
coordination  with  corridor  users,  the  redirection  ef- 
fort included  a  thorough  review  of  the  project's  fea- 
tures and  of  the  impact  of  changes  in  scope,  refined 
cost  estimates,  and  inflation  on  the  authorized  NECIP 
funds. 

While  the  redirection  effort  was  being  conducted, 
design  and  construction  continued  on  those  program 
elements  that  were  considered  fundamental  to  any 
program,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  redirection 
effort.  Design  work  reached  advanced  stages  on  many 
sections  and  on  maintenance-of-way  bases,  the  Wash- 
ington car  wash,  the  Baltimore  tunnels,  the  New 
CarroUton  station,  and  several  major  bridge  projects. 
In  construction  work,  the  results  were  mixed,  but 
generally  much  better  than  1977.  However,  the  out- 
put of  the  track  laying  system  had  not  fuUy  come  up 
to  expectations.  In  addition,  the  system  continued  to 
suffer  from  problems  of  inexperience,  high  work 
force  turnover,  and  low  productivity. 

The  redirection  effort,  which  began  in  January 
1978,  had  as  its  primary  goal  a  greater  integration  of 
the  needs  of  intercity,  commuter,  and  freight  users 
of  the  Corridor.  This  consideration  served  as  a 
criterion  for  evaluating  the  merits  of  alternative  pro- 
gram options.  The  redirection  studies  included  defini- 
tion and  coordination  of  intercity  freight  and  com- 
muter service,  operation  of  the  system  during  the 
improvement  project  and  after  the  project  is  comp- 
pleted,  Amtrak  revenue  equipment  requirements  and 
operating  schedules,  the  need  for  maintenance  facili- 
ties, the  required  program  scope  and  budget,  and  a 
financial  evaluation  of  the  final  system. 

Research  and  Development 

FRA's  research  and  development  activities  continued 
to  concentrate  on  near-term  improvements  in  prod- 
ucts and  processes  which  would  enhance  safety,  which 
would  improve  the  economic  viability  and  efficiency 
of  the  nation's  railroad  operations,  which  would  assist 
Amtrak,  or  which  would  reduce  the  adverse  environ- 
mental effects  of  railroad  operations.  In  addition,  ap- 
proximately 8  percent  of  the  total  research  and  de- 
velopment funding  was  applied  to  long-term  improve- 
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ments  in  three  areas:  advanced  systems  technology, 
electrification,  and  intermodal  systems  technology. 
.Safety  improvement  retained  the  highest  overall 
priority  and  the  most  funding  (approximately  60 
percent)'. 

Fiscal  year  1978  research  and  development 
activities  included : 

•  Developing  final  performance  specifications  and 
design  guidelines  for  couplers,  draft  gear,  collision 
posts,  and  anticlimbers  for  various  types  of  rail  vehi- 
cles. The  specifications  and  design  guidelines  were  ex- 
pected to  decrease  the  probability  of  serious  injury  to 
occupants  of  a  rail  vehicle  involved  in  a  collision. 

•  Developing  performance  specifications  for  loco- 
motive and  caboose  windov^^s  to  protect  occupants 
from  vandalism.  The  specifications  were  incorporated 
in  an  announcement  of  proposed  rulemaking. 

•  Instrumenting  a  prototype  wayside  vehicle  in- 
spection station  at  the  Transportation  Test  Center. 
The  station  was  to  be  used  to  test  ways  of  detecting 
vehicle  safety  defects  and  dragging  equipment. 

•  Continuing  operation  of  the  facUity  for  accele- 
rated service  testing  at  the  Transportation  Test 
Center.  This  facility  made  it  possible  to  obtain  the 
equivalent  of  14-16  years  of  in-service  experience  in 
two  years  of  testing. 

•  Beginning  a  demonstration  project  to  develop 
improvements  in  rail/highway  intermodal  operations 
and  marketing.  The  Milwaukee  Road  operated  the 
new  service,  which  provided  four  round  trips  per  day 
between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul.  The  service,  which  was 
partially  funded  by  FRA,  handled  almost  12,000 
revenue  trailers  during  its  first  16  weeks. 

•  Completing  evaluation  reports  on  six  foreign 
passenger  train  systems  to  support  equipment  acquisi- 
tion decisions  by  Amtrak  and  the  northeast  corridor 
project. 

CivU  Rights 

Several  events  occurred  during  the  year  which  signifi- 
cantly increased  FRA's  civil  rights  and  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  responsibilities.  CompUance  re- 
sponsibility for  federal  contractors  was  consolidated 
in  the  Labor  Department;  but  FRA  remained  re- 
sponsible for  checking  compliance  by  loan  and  grant 
recipients.  FRA  also  was  given  responsibility  for  in- 
vestigating all  complaints  by  handicapped  persons 
filed  against  federally-assisted  railroads. 

FRA's  own  employment  increased  from  705  in 
fiscal  year  1977  to  803  in  fiscal  year  1978.  The 
proportion  of  minority  employment  decreased,  from 
22  percent  (155)  in  fiscal  year  1977  to  19.3  percent 


(155)  in  fiscal  year  1978.  However,  minority  repre- 
sentation in  jobs  at  GS-13  and  above  increased  from 
5.2  percent  to  6.3  percent.  The  proportion  of  female 
employment  also  decreased,  from  37.7  percent  (266) 
in  fiscal  year  1977  to  31.3  percent  (251)  in  fiscal  year 
1978.  Female  representation  in  jobs  at  GS-13  and 
above  increased  slightly,  from  5.6  percent  to  5.7  per- 
cent. 

Comprehensive  equal  employment  opportunity 
awareness  training  for  managers  and  supervisors  at 
aU  levels  of  the  organization  remained  a  major  prior- 
ity. A  training  seminar  was  held  early  in  the  year  for 
top  management  and  additional  seminars  were  con- 
ducted later  in  the  year  for  managers  and  supervisors 
of  the  Alaska  Railroad. 

Special  seminars  for  women  were  conducted  on 
two  consecutive  days  near  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
seminars,  developed  and  presented  by  a  female-owned 
consultant  firm,  dealt  with  problems  women  face  in 
the  workforce. 

The  Alaska  Railroad 

The  Alaska  Railroad  moved  2,177,684  revenue  tons  a 
total  of  329,706,000  ton-miles  and  earned  $29,091, 
256  during  fiscal  year  1978.  This  reflected  a  continued 
doviTitum  of  the  Alaskan  economy,  following  the  oil 
pipeline  construction  years.  In  fiscal  year  1977,  the 
Railroad  had  moved  2.3  million  tons  of  freight  a 
total  of  404  million  ton  miles  and  had  earned  $35 
million. 

The  Alaska  Railroad  operates  478  miles  of  single 
mainline  track,  extending  from  the  deepwater  ports 
of  Seward  and  Whittier  through  Anchorage  to  Fair- 
banks, with  a  branch  line  to  Eielson  Air  Force  Base, 
Fairbanks  International  Airport,  Palmer,  and  the  Sun- 
trana  coal  fields.  Interline  freight  traffic  moves  by 
rail-barge  from  Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia,  and 
Seattle,  Washington,  to  Whittier  and  connects  there 
with  the  Alaska  Railroad.  Bulk  or  loose  cargo  is 
handled  through  Seward.  During  fiscal  year  1978, 
6,012  carloads  moved  through  Whittier,  a  one  percent 
decline  from  fiscal  year  1977.  Only  540  carloads 
moved  through  Seward,  in  contrast  to  over  10,000 
during  fiscal  year  1976,  the  peak  oil  pipeline  con- 
struction year. 

Passenger  service  is  operated  from  Whittier  to 
Portage  and  Anchorage  to  Fairbanks  (a  total  of  419 
road  miles).  The  Whittier-Portage-Anchorage  run  is 
operated  daily  during  the  summer  and  three  times  a 
week  in  vnnter  months.  Consisting  of  passenger 
coaches  and  flatcars  for  auto,  truck,  bus,  and  motor- 
home  haulage,  it  principally  serves  the  state  operated 
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auto  ferry  which  runs  between  Whittier  and  Valdez. 
The  passenger  service  between  Anchorage  and  Fair- 
banks operates  daily  from  May  to  September  and 
twice  weekly  during  the  winter.  The  most  important 
intermediate  stop  is  McKinley  Station,  location  of  the 
McKinley  Park  Hotel  and  gateway  to  Mount 
McKinley  National  Park.  Approximately  75  percent 
of  the  tourist  passengers  make  a  stop  at  McKinley 
Park.  The  126,277  passengers  carried  in  fiscal  year 
1978  represented  an  increase  of  7  percent  over  fiscal 
year  1977.  Revenue  passengers  between  Whittier  and 
Anchorage  increased  17  percent;  however,  there  was  a 
decline  of  2  percent  in  passengers  between  Anchorage 
and  Fairbanks. 

Except  for  occasional  Congressional  appropria- 
tions for  capital  purposes,  the  Alaska  Railroad 
operates  within  its  revenues.  Prior  to  fiscal  year  1975, 
it  experienced  a  number  of  successive  years  when 
operating  results  produced  negative  cash  flows.  Posi- 


tive cash  flows  in  fiscal  years  1975-1977,  as  a  result 
of  the  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline  activity,  plus  Con- 
gressional appropriations  of  $24  million,  enabled  the 
railroad  to  support  a  capital  and  major  maintenance 
program  of  over  $37  million.  During  fiscal  year  1978, 
an  additional  $3.6  million  ($3.0  million  from  Con- 
gress) was  expended,  mainly  on  track  and  roadbed 
improvement. 

Revenues  for  fiscal  year  1978  were  $29.1  mil- 
lion (a  decrease  of  17  percent)  and  expenses  were 
$33.6  million  (a  decrease  of  7  percent).  After  de- 
preciation, this  amounted  to  a  negative  cash  flow  of 
$1.3  million.  To  counter  the  45  percent  drop  in 
revenues  between  fiscal  years  1976  and  1978,  strict 
management  and  budget  controls  were  instituted.  As 
a  result,  expenses  were  curtailed  by  one-third  (from 
$49.6  million  in  fiscal  year  1976  to  $33.6  milHon  in 
fiscal  year  1978). 
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The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
is  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  performance 
standards  to  improve  the  safety  of  motor  vehicles  and 
equipment  and  for  developing,  demonstrating,  and 
implementing  programs  aimed  at  improving  the  safety 
of  all  highvs^ay  users,  as  well  as  pedestrians.  NHTSA  is 
responsible  also  for  several  programs  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  owning  and  operating  motor  vehicles. 
In  addition,  it  is  responsible  for  estabhshing  fuel 
economy  standards  for  passenger  cars,  light  trucks, 
and  vans. 

Notable  accomplishments  during  the  year  in- 
cluded increasing  the  average  fuel  economy  of  the 
new  passenger  car  fleet  to  19  miles  per  gallon,  arrang- 
ing the  recall  of  about  1.5  million  autos  with  serious 
fuel  tank  hazards,  and  arranging  the  recall  of  14.5 
mUIion  defective  tires. 

Problems  and  Issues.  The  motor  vehicle  con- 
tinued to  be  the  basic  form  of  transportation  in  the 
United  States  and  continued  to  play  a  significant  role 
in  the  economic  and  social  development  of  the 
country.  But  there  were  unwanted  costs  associated 
with  motor  vehicle  travel,  including  air  pollution  and 
high  fuel  consumption,  in  addition  to  the  injuries, 
fatalities,  and  property  damage  resulting  from  acci- 
dents. During  fiscal  year  1978,  there  were  more  than 
49,000  fatalities  and  more  than  4  million  injuries 
associated  with  motor  vehicle  travel.  Traffic  accidents 
were  the  sixth  leading  cause  of  death  in  the  nation, 
the  leading  cause  of  death  among  persons  35  and  un- 
der, the  number  one  cause  of  paraplegia,  and  a  major 
cause  of  epilepsy. 


One  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  deaths  and 
injuries  related  to  motor  vehicles  has  concentrated  on 
testing  the  safety  performance  of  motor  vehicles  and, 
if  necessary,  requiring  vehicle  recalls  and  modifica- 
tions. During  the  period  from  1966-77,  an  average  of 
about  5  million  vehicles  were  recalled  each  year  for 
safety  defects.  In  1977  alone,  nearly  13  million  were 
recalled. 

In  1974,  new  passenger  cars  averaged  about  14 
miles  per  gallon  of  fuel.  In  1978,  new  passenger  cars 
were  averaging  more  than  19  miles  per  gallon,  revers- 
ing a  downward  trend  that  had  persisted  since  the 
1930's.  Despite  this  progress,  additional  improvement 
was  needed,  and  NHTSA  was  made  responsible  for 
setting  fuel  economy  standards  for  passenger  cars 
and  light  trucks  and  vans  at  the  maximum  feasible 
levels. 

During  fiscal  year  1978,  NHTSA  conducted  an 
evaluation  of  current  safety  problems  and  identified 
a  number  of  problems  which  required  immediate  at- 
tention. 

•  Over  8,100  fatalities  per  year  were  associated 
with  crashes  into  the  sides  of  passenger  cars. 

•  Light  trucks,  vans,  and  multi-purpose  vehicles, 
accounting  for  about  27  percent  of  new  vehicle  sales, 
were  accounting  for  more  than  5,500  fatalities 
annually.  (Many  of  the  safety  requirements  covering 
passenger  cars  were  not  applicable  to  these  vehicles.) 

•  The  pedestrian  problem  remained  persistent, 
with  nearly  8,000  being  killed  annually  and  many 
more  being  seriously  injured. 

•  Motorcycle  deaths  had  increased  from  less  than 
2,000  fatalities  in  calendar  year  1968  to  more  than 
4,500  in  calendar  year  1978. 

•  Drinking  drivers  continued  to  be  associated  with 
50  percent  of  all  motor  vehicle  fatalities. 

•  Violations  of  the  55  mph  national  speed  limit 
were  apparently  increasing. 

Motor  Vehicle  Safety 

Side  Impact  protection.  A  NHTSA  standard  for 
side  impact  protection  had  taken  effect  in  1973. 
However,  an  agency  review  of  1977  accident  data 
showed  that  nearly  one  third  of  the  passenger  car 
occupant  fatalities  and  one  third  of  the  serious  pas- 
senger car  occupant  injuries  occurred  in  vehicles 
which  were  struck  in  the  side.  As  a  result,  upgrading 
the  existing  standard  became  a  high  priority  matter. 
The  problems  associated  with  developing  a  revised 
standard  included  developing  an  effective  side  im- 
pact test  dummy  and  an  appropriate  crash  test,  as 
well  as  analyzing  possible  methods  of  improving 
vehicle  design. 
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Light  Trucks  and  Vans.  The  number  of  light 
trucks  and  vans  on  the  highways  was  increasing 
rapidly,  as  was  the  number  of  occupants  of  such 
vehicles  who  were  being  killed  and  injured.  Therefore, 
NHTSA  was  preparing  a  proposal  to  amend  several 
existing  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  to  extend 
their  applicability  to  light  trucks,  buses,  vans,  and 
other  multi-purpose  passenger  vehicles. 

Motor  Vehicle  Braking  Systems.  NHTSA 's  brak- 
ing system  standards  were  reviewed  during  fiscal  year 
1978.  Special  emphasis  was  given  to  the  standard 
applicable  to  heavy  vehicles  with  air  brakes.  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  No.  121.  This  stan- 
dard specified  performance  requirements  for  service, 
emergency,  and  parking  brake  systems  for  heavy 
trucks,  buses,  and  trailers.  The  review  included 
analyses  of  accidents,  system  maintenance  require- 
ments, and  manufacturers'  warranties.  The  review  was 
also  to  include  visits  to  trucking  fleets,  on-the-road 
vehicle  inspections,  and  proving  ground  vehicle  tests. 
A  major  reason  for  the  review  was  that  the  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  had  ruled,  in  April  1978, 
that  the  60  mph  stopping  distance  and  "no  lockup" 
portions  of  Standard  No.  121  were  invalid  and  that 
other  aspects  of  the  standard  were  impracticable  be- 
cause manufacturers  could  not  test  their  compliance 
in  the  manner  specified. 

Compliance  Testing.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1978,  NHTSA  tested  215  vehicles  to 
determine  if  their  performance  met  federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards.  In  addition,  over  2,500  tires 
and  3,374  other  pieces  of  equipment,  including  seat 
belts,  lights,  and  motorcycle  helmets,  were  also  sub- 
jected to  performance  tests. 

A  total  of  258  manufacturer  compliance  investi- 
gations were  completed.  As  a  result  of  these  investiga- 
tions, 37  civil  penalties  totaling  $145,550  were 
imposed  on  25  different  manufactures. 

During  the  year,  67  vehicles  were  tested  to  de- 
termine if  they  met  federal  requirements  for  fuel  sys- 
tem integrity.  Five  vehicles  failed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments. 

Odometer  Tampering.  Tampering  with  a  vehicle's 
odometer  with  intent  to  change  the  number  of  miles 
indicated  violates  federal  law  as  well  as  many  state 
laws.  In  fiscal  year  1978,  NHTSA  issued  a  new 
standard  designed  to  improve  compliance  with  the 
odometer  law.  The  new  standard  required  that  vehicles 
be  equipped  with  speed  and  distance  indicators,  es- 
tablished accuracy  requirements  for  odometers,  and 
limited  the  indicator  speed  to  86  mph.  It  included 
requirements  that  the  odometers  be  made  more 
tamper  resistant  and  that  they  show  when  100,000 


miles  has  been  passed.  Most  provisions  of  the  new 
standard  were  to  become  effective  in  September 
1979.  The  remainder  were  to  become  effective  in 
September  1980. 

Defect  Investigations.  A  determination  was 
made  by  NHTSA  that  a  safety  related  defect  existed 
in  Firestone  500  steel  belted  radial  tires  and  similar 
tires  manufactured  by  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company  under  other  brand  names.  NHTSA's  investi- 
gation included  the  analysis  of  more  than  11,000 
reports  from  consumers  alleging  more  than  29,000 
individual  tire  failures  and  41  deaths,  more  than  90 
injuries,  and  more  than  3,200  accidents  resulting 
from  tire  failures.  Several  million  of  the  tires  were 
still  in  use  on  the  highways,  according  to  estimates 
provided  by  the  manufacturer.* 

A  comprehensive  NHTSA  study  of  the  effects 
of  rear-end  collisions  on  Pinto  fuel  tanks  resulted 
in  a  Ford  Motor  Company  recaU  of  about  1.5  mil- 
lion 1971-76  Ford  Pintos  and  1975-76  Mercury 
Bobcats.  Tests  which  were  conducted  as  part  of  the 
study  demonstrated  that  low  to  moderate  speed 
rear-end  collisions  tended  to  produce  massive  fuel 
leaks.  The  test  program  involved  12  rear-end  colli- 
sions and  resulted  in  two  fires  from  fuel  spillage. 

Vehicle  Research.  The  purpose  of  the  vehicle 
research  program  is  to  design,  develop,  and  demon- 
strate vehicles  which  will  help  achieve  the  national 
goals  of  safety,  fuel  economy,  and  environmental 
protection.  The  vehicles  must  be  capable  of  mass- 
production  at  a  reasonable  price  and  must  operate 
at  moderate  cost.  The  information  obtained  from 
designing  and  testing  these  research  vehicles  sup- 
ports NHTSA's  rulemaking  activities  in  connection 
with  occupant  crash  protection,  pedestrian  protec- 
tion, crash  avoidance,  and  fuel  economy. 

During  fiscal  year  1978,  work  continued  on  the 
designs  of  two  research  vehicles  —  the  Calspan  and 
Minicars  research  safety  vehicles  (RSV's).  The  major 
design  goals  for  the  two  vehicles  were  as  follows: 


GOALS 

CALSPAN 

MINICARS 

RSV 

RSV 

Occupant  Crash  Protection 

40  -  45  mph 

50  mph 

Fuel  Economy 

28  mpg 

34  mpg 

Emissions  (grams/mile  of 

HC,  CO,  and  NOx) 

.41/3.4/1.5 

.28/2.4/1.2* 

Emissions  with  alternate 

powertrains 

.41/3.4/.4 

♦Without  cleanup  catalysts 


*0n  October  20,  1978,  the  manufacturer  agreed  to 
recall  about  14.5  million  of  the  tires. 
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Final  design  of  the  Calspan  RSV  was  completed, 
and  the  fabrication  of  vehicles  for  test  and  evaluation 
began.  Design  of  the  Minicars  RSV  continued,  with 
progress  being  made  in  improving  occupant  crash  pro- 
tection as  well  as  enhancing  fuel  economy.  Both 
RSV's  were  to  be  tested  and  evaluated  for  perfor- 
mance relative  to  the  design  goals.  Discussions  were 
begun  with  West  Germany,  Italy,  England,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Japan  in  an  effort  to  involve 
them  in  developing  and  testing  RSV's. 

During  the  year,  the  Department  accepted  the 
design  prototype  of  another  research  vehicle,  the 
large  research  safety  vehicle  (LRSV).  The  LRSV  was 
designed  to  demonstrate  that  enhanced  safety,  excel- 
lent fuel  economy,  and  low  emissions  could  be 
achieved  in  a  confortable  six-passenger  car.  The  de- 
sign goals  were  27.5  mpg  on  the  combined  EPA  cycle 
and  emissions  of  .41  grams  per  mUe  of  HC,  3.4  grams 
per  mUe  of  CO,  and  .4  grams  per  mile  of  NOx. 

Motor  Vehicle  Inspection  Programs.  NHTSA 
estimated  that  improper  or  unnecessary  auto  repair 
and  maintenance  was  costing  consumers  about  $20 
billion  annually.  This  figvure  included  losses  from  ac- 
cidents and  premature  scrappage  resulting  from 
inadequately  maintained  or  repaired  automobiles  as 
well  as  wasted  expense  resulting  from  unneeded  main- 
tenance and  repairs  (not  aU  of  which  was  attributable 
to  the  repair  industry).  About  half  the  total  estimated 
loss  was  due  to  fraudulent,  incompetent,  or  unneces- 
sary work.  Most  of  the  balance  was  the  result  of 
automotive  designs  which  gave  priority  to  ease  of 
manufacture  over  ease  of  repair  and  diagnosis  or  to 
owners  who  misunderstood  or  ignored  maintenance 
needs. 

NHTSA  concluded  that  the  problems  were  too 
varied  and  the  causes  too  dispersed  to  be  dealt  with 
effectively  through  regulatory  action.  It  concluded 
that  the  most  effective  remedy  would  be  to  provide 
consumers  with  the  information  they  needed  to  solve 
their  own  problems. 

In  NHTSA  sponsored  demonstrations,  diagnostic 
inspection  programs  were  found  to  be  feasible  and 
were  successful  in  improving  the  condition  of  vehicles 
while  simultaneously  reducing  the  cost  of  repairs. 
An  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  inspection  programs 
indicated  that: 

•  The    safety    of   the    vehicles    substantially   im- 
proved; 

•  The  emission  of  hydrocarbons  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide was  reduced  by  22  and  12  percent  respectively; 

•  The  fuel  economy  of  the  vehicles  improved  4.7 
percent;  and 


•  The  cost  of  tune-ups  was  reduced  by  an  average 
of  5.7  percent  and  unnecessary  repairs  were  reduced 
by  50  percent. 

In  fiscal  year  1978,  27  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  had  periodic  safety  in- 
spection programs;  and  most  states  were  reviewing 
motor  vehicle  inspection  requirements  as  part  of  their 
plans  for  meeting  the  air  quality  standards  mandated 
by  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1977.  As  a 
result,  NHTSA  initiated  a  program  to  offer  technical 
assistance  to  state  and  local  agencies  to  help  them  im- 
prove the  motor  vehicle  inspection,  maintenance,  and 
repair  processes  and  to  make  motor  vehicle  inspec- 
tions more  beneficial  and  more  acceptable  to  vehicle 
owners. 

Human  Factors 

The  55  MPH  Speed  Limit.  The  55-mph  speed 
limit  was  originally  imposed  as  a  fuel  economy  mea- 
sure, but  the  lifesaving  effects  immediately  became 
apparent.  During  the  first  year  of  the  speed  limit, 
the  highway  death  toU  declined  by  9,000.  However, 
enforcement  of  the  speed  limit  varied  from  state  to 
state,  and  there  was  a  gradual  erosion  in  the  obser- 
vance of  the  speed  limit,  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  traffic  fatalities.  As  a  result,  the  Department 
proposed  legislation  which  would  establish  criteria 
for  measuring  state  compliance  with  the  speed  limit. 
The  compliance  standards  were  to  become  progres- 
sively more  stringent  over  a  five-year  period,  and 
funds  were  to  be  authorized  to  assist  the  states  with 
the  enforcement  efforts  needed  in  order  to  achieve 
comphance.  States  whose  drivers  failed  to  meet  the 
standards  in  any  given  year  would  face  the  loss  of  a 
portion  of  their  share  of  federal  highway  construc- 
tion funds.* 

In  an  effort  specifically  directed  at  truckers,  the 
Department  conducted  a  test  referred  to  as  the 
"Double-Nickel  Challenge"  at  NHTSA's  test  track  in 
East  Liberty,  Ohio,  in  August  1978.  During  the  test, 
32  independent  truck  drivers  (who  doubted  the 
energy-saving  benefits  of  the  55  mph  speed  limit) 
drove  their  trucks  around  the  test  track  at  55  mph 
and  then  at  any  higher  speed  of  their  choice.  The 
test  demonstrated  conclusively  that  driving  at  55  mph 
saved  significant  amounts  of  fuel  compared  to  driving 
at  higher  speeds. 


*The   proposed   legislation   was  signed  into  law  on 
November  6,  1978. 
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Motorcycle  Safety.  During  1978,  motorcycle 
fatalities  increased  by  10  percent  (to  a  record  high  of 
4,530).  An  important  factor  in  the  increase  in  deaths 
appeared  to  be  the  reduction  in  helmet  use  resulting 
from  repeal  or  weakening  of  state  laws  requiring  the 
use  of  safety  helmets.  (Studies  indicated  that  the  use 
of  helmets  usually  declined  by  40  to  50  percent  after 
repeal. ) 

Between  May  1976  and  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1978,  26  states  either  fully  repealed  or  substantially 
weakened  their  helmet  laws.  Fourteen  of  the  state 
laws  were  repealed  or  weakened  in  fiscal  year  1977 
and  another  four  in  fiscal  year  1978. 

On  the  positive  side,  motorcycle  driver  licens- 
ing tests  developed  by  the  Department  were  proving 
to  be  extremely  effective.  A  field  assessment  of  the 
tests  showed  a  22  percent  reduction  in  the  reported 
accident  rate  for  persons  taking  the  new  tests,  in 
comparison  to  persons  taking  the  standard  state 
tests.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1978,  more  than 
40,000  motorcycle  license  applicants  in  California 
alone  had  taken  the  tests. 

Alcohol  Abuse.  A  large  number  of  measures 
were  being  brought  to  bear  on  one  of  the  most 
serious  traffic  safety  problems  —  the  drunken  driver. 
Analyses  of  police  reports  indicated  that  at  least  45 
percent  and  possibly  75  percent  of  the  drivers  in- 
volved in  fatal  accidents  were  intoxicated,  according 
to  chemical  tests.  Drunken  driving  is  a  particularly 
difficult  problem.  Because  both  alcohol  consumption 
and  driving  are  common  aspects  of  American  life, 
no  single  remedial  program  could  be  expected  to  have 
a  material  effect.  The  actions  NHTSA  was  bringing  to 
bear  on  the  problem  included:  developing  more  crash- 
worthy  automobiles;  assisting  in  the  enforcement  of 
drunken  driving  laws;  improving  the  efficiency  of 
traffic  courts;  helping  to  identify  the  problem 
drinkers  among  those  arrested  for  drunken  driving; 
experimenting  with  the  use  of  licensing  restrictions; 
and  helping  state  and  community  educationed  pro- 
grams. 

Traffic  Safety  Services 

Emergency  Medical  Services.  With  the  growth 
of  emergency  medical  services,  problems  arose  which 
required  national  solutions.  The  problems  included 
unsatisfactory  communication  between  the  ambu- 
lances, dispatchers,  and  medical  fidvisors  and  citizen 
difficulties  in  gaining  access  to  emergency  telephone 
lines.  Efforts  were  underway  to  develop  better  com- 
munications equipment. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1978,  of  the  estimated 
290,000  ambulance  personnel  in  the  U.S.,  80  percent 


had  completed  NHTSA-developed  emergency  medical 
courses  and  had  been  certified  by  their  states  as  emer- 
gency medical  technicians.  Twenty  percent  of  all 
ambulance  services  were  expected  to  acquire  life- 
support  equipment  during  the  next  5  years. 

The  NHTSA-sponsored  military  assistance  to 
traffic  and  safety  program  utilizes  military  helicopters 
and  military  paramedical  personnel  to  respond  to 
civilian  medical  emergencies,  particularly  highway 
accidents.  By  fiscal  year  1978,  23  Army  and  Air 
Force  bases  were  participating  in  the  program.  During 
the  year,  a  pilot  program  was  conducted  to  determine 
if  reserve  military  units  could  successfully  participate 
in  the  program.  As  a  result  of  this  pilot  program, 
planning  was  underway  to  add  as  many  as  1 1  military 
reserve  units  and  22  National  Guard  units  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Motor  Vehicle  Registration.  All  states  had  motor 
vehicle  registration  programs;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Kentucky,  every  state  had  a  titling  program.  The 
traditional  purpose  of  these  programs  had  been  to 
provide  a  central  vehicle  identification  system  to  sup- 
port administrative  and  law  enforcement  needs.  Be- 
cause of  new  or  increasing  needs  affecting  highway 
safety  (stolen  vehicle  identification,  defect  recall 
campaigns,  and  detection  of  odometer  rollback 
fraud),  new  demands  were  being  placed  on  the  regis- 
tration and  titling  programs.  NHTSA  has  helped  the 
states  to  meet  these  demands,  by  improving  their 
data  processing  capabilities  and  their  operating 
practices. 

During  fiscal  year  1978,  NHTSA  developed 
and  distributed  model  forms  and  procedures  for 
instituting  a  title-based  odometer  disclosure  pro- 
gram, a  glossary  of  uniform  titling  and  registration 
terms,  and  a  manual  describing  vehicle  theft  counter- 
measures  which  could  be  incorporated  into  the 
registration  and  titling  process.  NHTSA  also  com- 
pleted its  rulemaking  for  the  standardization 
of  vehicle  identification  numbers. 

Driver  Licensing.  In  1976,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment estimated  that  $15  billion  was  being  lost 
annually  through  crimes  involving  false  identifica- 
tion. The  prime  documents  used  for  such  criminal 
activities  were  birth  certificates  and  driver  licenses. 
It  appeared  that  several  million  licenses  issued  in 
false  names  might  be  in  use.  Such  falsifications 
tended  to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  license 
process  and  to  thwart  the  effectiveness  of  driver 
improvement  programs. 

In  1978,  a  NHTSA  training  program  for  detect- 
ing false  identification  was  developed  for  use  by  state 
licensing  examiners.  Training  manuals  and  other  aids 
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were  distributed.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  this 
material  had  been  incorporated  in  the  driver  examiner 
training  programs  by  about  one-half  the  states. 

NHTSA  also  became  a  sponsor  of  the  nonresi- 
dent violator  compact.  This  compact  was  originally 
established  between  Maryland  and  contiguous  states. 
Under  the  compact,  if  a  traffic  citation  is  issued  by 
one  jurisdiction  to  a  nonresident  motorist  from 
another  jurisdiction,  the  nonresident  motorist  is  to  be 
released  on  personal  recognizance.  However,  failure 
to  comply  with  the  citation  will  result  in  the  motor- 
ist's license  being  suspended  by  his  home  jurisdiction. 
By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1978,  twelve  states  were 
members  of  the  compact. 

Special  Programs 

Fuel  Economy.  The  Department  is  responsible 
for  enforcement  of  a  required  mUes-per-gallon  average 
for  cars  and  light  duty  trucks  produced  by  each 
manufacturer  each  model  year.  For  model  year  1978 
vehicles,  passenger  automobile  manufacturers  had  to 
meet  a  minimum  average  fuel  economy  of  18  mpg, 
unless  exempted  on  the  basis  of  low-volume  produc- 
tion. Preliminary  indications  were  that  all  20  major 
manufacturers  would  exceed  the  standard  by  at  least 
0.4  mpg  and  that  four  low  volume  manufacturers 
would  also  meet  the  standards  set  for  them. 

In  March  1978,  NHTSA  issued  average  fuel 
economy  standards  for  light  trucks  for  model  years 
1980  and  1981.  The  standards  for  model  year  1981 
represented  about  a  25  percent  improvement  in  fuel 
economy  compared  to  the  existing  light  truck  fleet. 
The  new  standards  were  expected  to  result  in  fuel 
savings  of  about  3  billion  gallons  per  year  by  1985. 

Several  mEinufacturers  with  annual  worldwide 
production  of  less  than  10,000  passenger  autos 
applied  for  exemptions  from  the  average  fuel 
economy  standards.  NHTSA  granted  the  requests  in 
most  cases,  but  established  alternative  standards, 
based  on  each  manufacturer's  ability  to  increase 
average  fuel  economy. 

Management  of  the  Department's  joint  industry- 
government  voluntary  truck  and  bus  fuel  economy 
improvement  program  was  added  to  NHTSA's  respon- 
sibilities. The  voluntary  program,  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  had  over  210  members,  represent- 
ing all  facets  of  the  bus  and  trucking  industries. 
Between  1973  and  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1978,  the 
program  was  credited  with  saving  1.7  billion  gallons 
of  fuel.  The  program  emphasized  voluntary  purchase 
of  fuel  saving  equipment  and  devices  for  trucks  and 
buses. 


Traffice  Safety  Statistics.  A  sound  statistical 
base  is  needed  in  order  to  evaluate  existing  and  pro- 
posed highway  safety  and  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards,  to  pinpoint  trends  and  problems,  and  to 
estabUsh  better  safety  systems,  standards,  and 
remedial  programs.  NHTSA  develops  and  operates 
national  accident  data  collection  programs  to  deter- 
mine the  major  causes  of  accidents  and  resulting 
deaths  and  injuries. 

Seven  teams  of  specially  trained  accident  investi- 
gators were  used  during  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977  to 
collect  data  on  crash  injury  severity.  NHTSA  also 
reached  an  information  sharing  agreement  with  the 
Consumer  Products  Safety  Commission,  which 
operates  the  national  electronic  injury  surveillance 
system.  This  system  gathers  injury  data  from  130 
hospital  emergency  rooms.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  NHTSA  was  to  receive  that  portion  of 
the  data  which  pertained  to  crash  victims. 

Litigation  and  Enforcement 

Several  important  court  decisions  involving  traffic 
safety  were  handed  down  during  the  year.  In  addi- 
tion, out  of  court  agreements  were  reached  in  3 
contested  cases. 

U.S.  V.  General  Motors  Corporation  (Pitman 
Arm)  —  On  January  16,  1978,  the  Supreme  Court 
denied  General  Motors  Corporation's  petition  for  a 
writ  of  certiorari  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Court  of  Appeals' 
decision  had  held  that  a  showing  that  a  critical  vehicle 
component  contains  a  defect  which  can  cause  its 
failure  is  per  se  safety  related. 

PACCAR,  Inc.  v.  Adams  — On  October  2,  1978, 
the  Supreme  Court  denied  the  government's  petition 
for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  U.S.  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  On  April  18,  1978,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  had  ruled  that  the  60  mph  stopping  dis- 
tance and  "no  lockup"  requirements  of  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  121,  Air  Brake 
Systems,  were  invalid.  The  Court  also  held  that 
"the  regulation"  was  not  objective  or  practicable 
because  it  would  not  be  feasible  for  certain  manufac- 
turers to  test  compliance  in  the  manner  specified  in 
the  standard. 

U.S.  V.  General  Motors  Corporation  (Carburetors) 
-  On  October  14,  1977,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  upheld  the  District 
Court's  granting  of  summary  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
Government.  The  District  Court  had  sustained 
NHTSA's  determination  that  Rochester  Quadrajet 
carburetors  installed  in  1965  and  1966  Chevrolets 
and   Buicks   contained   a  safety-related  defect.  The 
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Court  of  Appeals  remanded  to  the  District  Court 
the  determination  of  a  civil  penalty.  The  District 
Court  ordered  General  Motors  to  pay  the  maximum 
applicable  civU  penalty  of  $400,000. 

U.S.  V.  Ford  Motor  Company  (Brackets)  —  The 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
rejected  as  moot  Ford's  appeal  of  the  District  Court's 
order  that  Ford  notify  owners  of  and  remedy  defec- 
tive seat  brackets  in  1968  and  1969  Mustangs  and 
Cougars.  The  Court  of  Appeals  also  rejected  the 
Government's  appeal  of  the  adequacy  of  the  notifica- 
tion letter  sent  by  Ford. 

B.F.  Goodrich  v.  DOT  —  On  September  13, 
1978,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit 
denied  the  tire  industry's  motion  for  a  stay  pending 
judicial  review  of  the  uniform  tire  quality  grading 
standards. 

U.S.  V.  Ford  Motor  Company  (Wipers)  —  On 
July  6,  1978,  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  ruled  that,  as  asserted  by  NHTSA,  cer- 
tain Capri  windshield  wipers  contained  a  safety-re- 
lated defect.  Ford  did  not  appeal. 

Koehring  Company  v.  Adams  —  On  June  14, 
1978,  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Wisconsin  granted  the  plaintiff's  motion 
for  summary  judgment,  ruling  that  "mobUe  construc- 
tion equipment"  which  is  designated  to  perform  work 
on  construction  sites  and  which  normally  uses  the 
public  roads  only  for  travel  between  job  sites  is  not 
a  "motor  vehicle"  as  defined  in  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  and  therefore 
not  regulated  by  NHTSA. 

U.S.  V.  Firestone  —  On  August  15,  1978,  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
granted  the  Government's  petition  to  compel  Fire- 
stone to  respond  to  a  NHTSA  special  order  concern- 
ing safety  defects  in  Firestone  steel  belted  radial 
tires.  The  Court's  ruling  upheld  the  agency's  broad 
interpretation  of  its  investigatory  powers. 

1977  Ford  Granada  —  On  September  5,  1978, 
Ford  Motor  Company  paid  a  compromise  civil 
penalty  of  $125,000  for  failure  of  the  1977  Ford 
Granada  to  comply  with  Federal  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Standard  301-75,  Fuel  System  Integrity. 


1971-76  Ford  Pinto  and  1975-76  Mercury 
Bobcat  -  On  May  8,  1978,  NHTSA  made  an  initial 
determination  that  a  safety  related  defect  existed  in 
the  fuel  tanks  and  filler  necks  installed  in  1971-76 
Ford  Pinto  and  1975-76  Mercury  Bobcat  automo- 
biles. Shortly  before  the  scheduled  public  hearing. 
Ford  Motor  Company  agreed  to  recall  and  remedy 
these  vehicles. 

Firestone  500  Steel  Belted  Radial  —  On  July  7, 
1978,  NHTSA  made  an  initial  determination  that  a 
safety  related  defect  existed  in  the  Firestone  500 
steel  belted  radial  tire.  A  public  hearing  was  held  on 
August  7-8,  1978,  and  shortly  thereafter  Firestone 
entered  into  negotiations  with  NHTSA  which  resulted 
in  an  agreement  to  recall  approximately  14.5  million 
of  the  tires. 
Administration 

Organizational  Changes.  A  reorganization  of 
NHTSA  was  approved  on  December  16,  1977,  and 
became  effective  on  January  1,  1978.  The  new  ar- 
rangement merged  all  rulemaking  activities  under  an 
Associate  Administrator  for  Rulemaking;  and  all  en- 
forcement activities  were  consolidated  under  an  As- 
sociate Administrator  for  Enforcement.  Responsibil- 
ity for  all  field  research,  development,  evaluation,  and 
testing  (other  than  that  performed  under  contract) 
was  assigned  to  the  Vehicle  Research  and  Test  Center 
at  East  Liberty,  Ohio. 

Civil  Rights.  Notable  accomplishments  in  civU 
rights  during  the  year  included: 

•  Formalizing  an  upward  mobUity  program  which 
was  to  be  implemented  in  fiscal  year  1979; 

•  Expanding  NHTSA's  special  employment  pro- 
grains,  which  gave  federal  work  experience  to  84 
young  people,  of  whom  34.5  percent  were  minority 
and  61.9  percent  female;  and 

•  Increasing  female  representation  in  NHTSA's 
professional  ranks  from  11.7  percent  to  13.5  percent, 
an  increase  of  1.8  percent. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1978,  NHTSA's  em- 
ployees totaled  842,  of  whom  22.2  percent  (187) 
were  minority  and  34.3  percent  (289)  female.  At 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1977,  the  total  employment 
was  850,  of  whom  22  percent  (187)  were  minority 
and  33.6  percent  (286)  female. 
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The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration  is 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  Department's  man- 
date to  improve  urban  mass  transportation.  It  is 
the  principal  source  of  federal  financial  assistance  to 
help  both  urban  and  non-urban  areas  plan,  develop, 
and  improve  comprehensive  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems. 

The  more  significant  activities  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  (UMTA)  during  fiscal 
year  1978  included  decentralizing  the  grant  approval 
process,  issuing  a  raU  transit  policy,  and  preparing 
major  new  legislative  proposals. 

Policy 

On  March  7, 1978,  UMTA  issued  its  rail  transit  policy, 
which  outlined  the  process  through  which  proposed 
urban  rail  transit  investments  would  be  evaluated 
and  grants  made.  The  policy  statement  stressed  the 
continuation  of  UMTA's  support  for  rail  transit 
projects,  and  established  specific  criteria  for  the 
approval  of  new  rail  projects. 

Policy  Research 

UMTA's  policy,  program  development,  and  evalua- 
tion activities  included  research  projects  covering 
such  topics  as  energy,  paratransit,  the  institutional 
aspects  of  transportation  system  management,  the 
arts  in  mass  transit,  parking  management  policies, 
neighborhood  revitalization,  collection  of  travel 
data,  and  projecting  the  cost  of  transit  accessibility 
for  handicapped  and  elderly  transit  users.  All  of  the 
research  was  carried  out  through  contracts  and  grants, 
including  $2  million  which  was  awarded  to  27  univer- 


sities under  the  university  research  and  training  pro- 
gram. 

Legislation 

In  January  1978,  legislation  was  proposed  that  would 
combine,  for  the  first  time,  federal  financial  assist- 
ance programs  for  highways  and  public  transporta- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  legislation, 
referred  to  as  the  Surface  Transportation  Act  of 
1978,  was  nearing  passage  by  Congress.  At  the  same 
time,  a  Departmental  proposal  was  being  developed 
that  would  call  for  establishment  of  a  Surface  Trans- 
portation Administration  by  consolidating  UMTA 
and  the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 

Regulations 

On  March  21,  1978,  UMTA  issued  a  proposed  revi- 
sion to  its  Transbus  procurement  requirements.  The 
revision  changed  the  specification  to  require  two 
axles  rather  than  three.  This  change  made  possible  a 
lower  gross  weight,  permitted  the  use  of  a  slightly 
larger  tire  size  and  a  beam-type  front  axle,  and  was 
expected  to  reduce  manufacturing  and  maintenance 
costs. 

On  September  19,  1978,  UMTA  issued  another 
revision  to  the  Transbus  procurement  requirements. 
This  revision  permitted  use  of  either  a  ramp  or  a 
lift  at  the  front  door.  Previously,  a  ramp  had  been 
required. 

On  June  8,  1978,  proposed  regulations  were 
issued  which  would  provide  for  the  accessibility  of 
public  transportation  systems  to  handicapped  per- 
sons. The  regulations  were  required  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  On  July  14,  1978,  the  period  for  comments 
on  the  proposed  regulations  was  extended  into 
fiscal  year  1979. 

Grant  Procedures 

During  the  year,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  San  Francisco  joined  Philadelphia  as  fully 
staffed  regional  offices.  Full  delegations  of  authority 
for  most  planning,  capital,  and  operating  grant  pro- 
grams were  given  to  the  regional  offices. 

Both  the  headquarters  and  regional  sections 
of  UMTA's  Organization,  Mission,  and  Functions 
Manual  were  completed.  This  manual  formally  docu- 
mented UMTA  organizational  structure  below  the 
office  level.  In  addition,  to  provide  policy  guidance 
to  both  UMTA  staff  and  grantees,  work  was  begun 
on  a  complete  updating  of  UMTA's  Internal  Proce- 
dures Handbook  and  their  External  Operating  Man- 
ual. 
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Capital  Assistance  Grants 

During  fiscal  year  1978,  a  total  of  $2.0  billion  in 
capital  assistance  grants  was  approved  by  UMTA. 
Initial  funding  was  given  to  265  new  projects  and 
134  ongoing  projects  received  additional  funding. 
As  of  September  30,  1978,  the  cumulative  total 
for  all  capital  grant  funding  since  the  beginning  of 
the  UMTA  program  (early  in  1965)  amounted  to 
$10.3  billion  for  1,341  separate  projects. 

Discretionary  Grants.  Discretionary  capital 
grants  made  up  the  largest  percentage  of  UMTA 
funding  during  the  year.  A  total  of  $1.4  billion 
was  approved  for  184  new  and  112  ongoing  pro- 
jects. (Included  in  the  total  was  $16.3  million  for 
56  projects  involving  the  purchase  of  equipment 
and  facilities  for  use  by  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  provide  transportation  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped.)  As  of  September  30,  1978,  the 
cumulative  total  of  discretionary  grants  since  1965 
amounted  to  $8.4  billion  for  1,085  separate  pro- 
jects. 

Interstate  highway  substitution  projects  reached 
a  new  peak  of  activity  during  the  year  as  $556.4  mil- 
lion was  made  available  for  transit  improvements.  The 
Washington  area  received  $272.7  miUion,  the  Boston 
area  $193.7  milHon,  and  the  Philadelphia  area  $90 
million.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  a  cumulative  total  of 
$1.7  billion  in  transit  funds  had  been  derived  from 
interstate  transfers.  Urban  systems  highway  funds  fur- 
nished an  additional  $30.4  milUon  in  capital  grant 
approvals  during  the  year,  bringing  the  cumulative 
total  in  that  category  to  $146.1  million. 

Formula  Grants.  A  total  of  73  new  formula  capi- 
tal projects  and  18  amendments  to  ongoing  projects 
were  approved  during  the  year.  Total  funding  for  the 
year  in  this  category  was  $50  million;  and  the  cumu- 
lative total  reached  $130.9  million. 

Capital  Grants  By  Mode 

Out  of  approximately  $2  billion  approved  for  capital 
improvements  during  the  year,  about  $1.4  billion 
went  to  rail  transit  systems,  including  commuter, 
rapid,  and  light  raU.  This  continued  a  trend  that  had 
characterized  UMTA's  funding  programs  since  the 
earliest  days.  Bus  transit  received  about  $580  million, 
with  the  remainder  going  largely  for  preliminary  engi- 
neering and  design  for  four  downtown  people  mover 
systems. 

Rail  Transit  Grants.  Several  large  rail  transit 
commitments  made  during  the  year  were  of  special 
interest. 

•  Atlanta,  which  was  expected  to  begin  rapid  tran- 
sit operations  in  1979,  received  $108.1  million.  This 
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completed  UMTA's  commitment  of  $800  million  for 
the  construction  of  13.7  miles  of  this  new  rapid  tran- 
sit system  and  the  acquisition  c)f  100  cars.  (The 
Atlanta  system  was  the  first  in  the  nation  in  which 
UMTA  had  been  directly  involved  from  the  begin- 
ning.) 

•  An  additional  $87.2  million  was  provided  to 
Baltimore  for  continued  construction  of  that  city's 
rapid  transit  system,  bringing  the  total  to  $435.9 
million.  (UMTA's  full  commitment  to  the  system  was 
$572.7  million.) 

•  Boston  continued  to  receive  interstate  substitu- 
tion funds  for  its  growing  raU  transit  system.  In  fiscal 
year  1978,  $128.7  million  in  substitution  funds  was 
made  available  for  the  Red  Line  extension  north- 
westerly from  Harvard  Square  to  the  outer  limits  of 
Cambridge.  The  extension  would  serve  a  thickly 
populated  and  very  transit  oriented  segment  of  the 
Boston  area. 

•  On  the  other  side  of  Boston,  $44.7  million  was 
approved  for  the  beginning  of  work  on  the  Orange 
Line  southwest  corridor  project.  This  project  involved 
relocation  of  the  line  from  an  antiquated  elevated 
structure  to  the  existing  Amtrak  right-of-way. 

•  In  addition  to  funds  for  the  Boston  rapid  tran- 
sit system  improvements,  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Transportation  Authority  also  received  a  grant  of 
$20.3  million  for  improvements  (including  new  diesel 
locomotives)  to  the  commuter  rail  service  operated 
by  the  Boston  and  Mciine  Railroad. 

•  Buffalo's  Niagara  Frontier  Transportation 
Authority  received  a  grant  of  $50  million  to  begin 
construction  of  its  6.4  mile  Main  Street  light  rail  facil- 
ity. UMTA  had  made  a  commitment  of  $359  million 
to  this  project. 

•  In  Chicago,  $30.6  million  was  authorized  to  be- 
gin construction  of  the  O'Hare  Airport  extension  to 
the  Chicago  Transit  Authority's  rapid  transit  system. 

•  Miami  received  $45  million  to  augment  the  $15 
million  received  previously.  The  funds  were  to  be 
used  largely  to  acquire  Florida  East  Coast  Railroad 
right-of-way.  During  the  year,  UMTA  increased  its 
funding  commitment  to  Miami's  planned  20.5  mile 
rapid  transit  system  from  $575  million  to  $632  mil- 
lion. 

•  The  New  York  City  subway  system  received 
several  UMTA  capital  grants  during  the  year.  The 
63rd  Street  tunnel  project  received  $43.6  million, 
the  Archer  Avenue  subway  received  $29.6  million, 
and  a  total  of  $82.1  million  went  to  the  system- 
wide  modernization  and  improvenient  program. 
(Some  of  the  latter  funds  went  into  projects  which 
also  improved  the  bus  system.)  In  addition,  $22.8 
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million  was  added  to  the  previous  funding  of  $134.1 
million  for  the  Long  Island  commuter  rail  segment 
of  the  63rd  Street  tunnel  project.  Altogether,  a 
total  of  $260.4  million  in  capital  funding  was  ap- 
proved. 

•  On  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson,  $50  mil- 
lion was  approved  to  continue  commuter  rail  im- 
provement projects  involving  the  former  Erie- 
Lackawanna  electrified  service  and  the  former  New 
York  and  Long  Branch  line. 

•  The  center  city  commuter  connection  project 
in  Philadelphia  received  an  additional  $85  million, 
bringing  the  total  funding  to  $110  million.  UMTA's 
commitment  to  this  project  was  $240  million. 

•  For  the  first  time,  UMTA  provided  interstate 
substitution  funds  to  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
Transportation  Authority,  which  serves  Philadelphia. 
The  funds  were  to  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  new 
transit  cars.  A  total  of  $52.1  million  was  earmarked 
for  the  purchase  of  new  light-rail  vehicles  for  the 
downtown  streetcar  subway  and  for  suburban  light- 
rail  services,  while  $37.9  million  was  earmarked  for 
new  transit  cars  for  the  city's  major  north-south 
trunk  line,  the  Bread  Street  subway. 

•  A  total  of  $272.7  million  in  new  interstate  sub- 
stitution funding  was  approved  for  the  Washington 
Metrorail  system,  bringing  the  total  to  $1  billion.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  60  miles  of  the  planned  100  mile 
system  were  fully  funded,  and  23  miles  were  in  opera- 
tion. 

Downtown  People  Movers.  During  the  year, 
nearly  $4  million  was  approved  for  engineering  and 
design  of  downtown  people  movers  for  Detroit,  Hous- 
ton, Los  Angeles,  and  Miami.  The  systems  were  to  be 
fvilly-automated  elevated  transit  systems  linking  ma- 
jor activity  centers  within  downtown  areas.  UMTA 
had  pledged  $220  million  in  federal  funding  for 
people  mover  systems;  and  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  people  mover  system  grants  totaled  $2.89  mil- 
lion. 

Bus  Transit  Grants.  The  bus  transit  grants  which 
were  approved  during  the  year  included  funds  for  the 
acquisition  of  more  than  4,000  new  buses,  including 
many  advanced  design  units.  Some  of  the  grants  for 
bus  transit  were  of  special  interest. 

•  The  Pittsburgh  east  busway,  to  which  UMTA 
had  committed  $85.6  million,  received  a  grant  of 
$31.9  million.  This  7-mile  busway,  which  was  being 
built  along  the  ConraU  right-of-way  through  the 
heavily  populated  east  end  of  Pittsburgh,  was  ex- 
pected to  result  in  a  dramatic  improvement  in  bus 
service  to  areas  east  of  the  city. 


•  The  Los  Angeles  area  received  nearly  $50  mil- 
lion for  new  buses,  garages,  and  support  equipment. 
Especially  notable  was  the  approval  of  funds  for 
20  double  deck  buses  for  the  Southern  California 
Rapid  Transit  District.  Use  of  the  double  deck  buses 
would  increase  the  bus  capacity  of  heavily  traveled 
routes  without  adding  to  the  existing  congestion. 

•  other  areas  receiving  significant  grants  for  new 
buses  included  San  Francisco,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul, 
Detroit,  New  York,  Washington,  Houston,  and  Miami. 

Small  cities  also  received  many  capital  grants 
which,  although  not  individually  large,  did  permit 
important  improvements  to  the  areas  involved.  The 
year's  smallest  capital  grant  went  to  Frederick,  Mary- 
land, which  received  $6,000  to  use  in  buying  out  a 
small  private  operator. 

Operating  Assistance  Grants 

During  fiscal  year  1978,  a  total  of  $628.3  million  in 
operating  assistance  grants  was  provided  to  transit 
systems  under  UMTA's  formula  grant  program.  A 
total  of  417  grants  were  involved.  The  largest  among 
these  were  grants  to  the  major  metropolitan  areas, 
such  as  the  New  York  urbanized  area,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  San  Francisco.  Funds 
granted  for  operating  assistance  during  fiscal  year 
1977  had  totaled  $571.8  million. 

Transbus 

UMTA's  Transbus  specifications,  issued  in  August 
1978,  outlined  standardized  performance  and 
procurement  requirements  for  transit  buses.  The 
Transbus  specifications  were  developed,  under  an 
UMTA  research  and  development  program, 
specifically  to  provide  easier  access  for  bus  pas- 
sengers, including  the  elderly  and  handicapped. 
The  specifications  required  that  buses  purchased 
with  federal  funds  have  a  maximum  22-inch  floor 
height,  be  capable  of  lowering  the  floor  to  no  more 
than  18-inches  at  the  front  door,  and  have  low  steps 
and  a  wide  front  door.  In  addition,  manufacturers 
were  required  to  offer  a  choice  of  either  a  front 
door  ramp  or  a  front  door  lift  for  elderly  and 
hcindicapped  riders. 

Small  Buses 

During  fiscal  year  1977,  UMTA  conducted  a  study 
of  the  present  and  projected  use  of  small  buses  in 
U.S.  transit  systems.  The  study  found  that  there 
was  apparently  only  a  market  for  500  to  1,000 
vehicles  per  year.  UMTA  was  able  to  define  several 
desirable  operating  features  for  small  buses,  includ- 
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ing  heavy  duty  transit  design,  low  floors,  diesel 
engines,  and  accommodations  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped.  As  a  result  of  the  study,  UMTA  was 
able  to  establish  a  general,  performance-oriented, 
specification  for  small  buses. 

High  Capacity  Buses 

During  peak  traffic  hours,  additional  buses  must  be 
put  into  service  to  handle  the  extra  load.  The  cost 
of  providing  additional  vehicles  and  drivers  can  be 
reduced  if  the  capacity  of  the  buses  can  be  increased. 
In  addition  to  the  use  of  double  deck  buses,  some 
European  cities  have  used  high-capacity  articulated 
buses.  After  studying  the  buses  in  use  in  Europe, 
UMTA  prepared  a  specification  for  articulated  buses 
for  use  in  U.S.  transit  systems.  By  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1978,  a  total  of  426  articulated  buses  had 
been  funded  for  14  U.S.  transit  systems. 

Automatic  Vehicle  Monitoring 

Automatic  vehicle  monitoring  refers  to  the  use  of  an 
electronic  system  to  obtain  continuous  information 
about  the  location  of  all  the  buses  in  a  fleet.  The  in- 
formation can  then  be  used  to  reroute  or  reschedule 
the  buses.  The  advantages  of  vehicle  monitoring  in- 
clude the  ability  to  provide  better  service  to  pas- 
sengers, to  improve  operating  efficiency,  to  obtain 
data  for  management  use,  and  to  provide  greater 
passenger  and  driver  security. 

UMTA  experimented  with  an  electronic  vehicle 
monitoring  system  in  Philadelphia  from  December 
1976  to  March  1977.  In  fiscal  year  1978,  it  awarded  a 
contract  for  and  began  installation  of  a  full-scale 
monitoring  system  in  Los  Angeles. 

Diesel  Powered  Taxicabs 

During  the  year,  the  UMTA-sponsored  project  to 
compare  the  performance  of  diesel  powered  and  con- 
ventional taxis  was  essentially  completed.  Sixty-six 
pairs  of  taxicabs  were  put  into  service  in  New  York 
City,  differing  only  in  that  one  of  each  pair  had  a 
diesel  engine  and  the  other  a  gasoline  engine. 

Data  accumulated  during  the  year  indicated 
that  the  diesel  taxis  were  providing  50  percent  more 
miles  per  gallon  of  fuel  than  their  gasoline  powered 
counterparts.  Both  vehicles  seemed  to  be  equally  ac- 
ceptable to  both  users  and  drivers.  Based  on  these 
results,  UMTA  concluded  that  diesel  powered  taxis 
presented  an  acceptable  and  fuel  efficient  alternative 
to  gasoline  powered  taxis. 

Paratransit  Vehicles 

Two  prototypes  of  a  new  vehicle  for  taxi-like  service. 


which  were  developed  by  UMTA,  were  exhibited 
throughout  the  country.  The  vehicles,  which  featured 
accessibility  to  wheelchair  passengers,  were  very  well 
received  by  the  public  and  the  taxi  industry. 

UMTA  drew  up  plans  to  produce  preproduction 
prototypes  of  the  vehicles  to  be  tested  and  exhibited 
in  suitable  locations  in  the  U.S.  Emphasis  in  the  pre- 
production  prototypes  was  to  be  placed  on  low 
manufacturing,  maintenance,  and  operation  costs. 

Railcar  Standardization 

An  important  factor  in  the  cost  of  rapid  transit  rail- 
cars  has  been  the  widespread  practice  of  ordering 
customized  cars.  During  the  year,  UMTA  completed 
the  first  phase  of  a  railcar  standardization  project, 
the  feasibility  study,  and  began  the  second  pheise, 
development  of  a  standard  rapid  transit  car  specifi- 
cation. In  the  meantime,  it  applied  the  "common 
specification"  concept  in  ordering  railcars  for  the 
Miami,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Cleveland  rapid 
transit  systems. 

Automated  Guideway  Systems 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Morgantown,  West 
Virginia,  people  mover  system  had  completed  29 
months  of  service  and  had  carried  over  4,000,000 
passengers.  The  system  was  carrying  13,000  to 
15,000  passengers  daUy  and  had  more  than  97  per- 
cent service  availability,  which  exceeded  the  original 
specifications. 

Based  on  the  experience  gained  with  the  Mor- 
gantown system,  preliminary  designs  for  three  ad- 
vanced people  mover  systems  were  completed,  and 
negotiations  started  on  contracts  for  two  engineering 
prototypes.  The  cities  selected  for  downtown  people 
mover  demonstrations,  (Los  Angeles,  Saint  Paul, 
Houston,  Detroit,  and  Miami)  began  preliminary 
engineering  studies,  preparation  of  detailed  cost  esti- 
mates, and  preparation  of  draft  environmental  impact 
analyses. 

During  the  year,  UMTA  completed  its  assess- 
ments of  several  operating  people  mover  systems, 
both  public  and  private.  The  assessments  found  that 
people  mover  systems  generally  have  a  low  operating 
cost  per  mile  and  per  passenger  and  a  high  degree  of 
reliability.  As  a  result,  UMTA  concluded  that 
people  mover  systems  have  great  promise  for  areas 
where  high  capacity  urban  transit  is  needed. 

Tunneling  Technology 

UMTA  continued  its  participation  in  the  Depart- 
ment's tunneling  program,  which  began  in  fiscal  year 
1973.  The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  reduce  costs  by 
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30  percent,  to  educate  planners  in  the  proper  use  of 
timnels,  and  to  optimize  their  use  in  urban  environ- 
ments. During  the  year,  UMTA  completed  a  number 
of  studies,  including  one  on  insurance  for  urban  con- 
struction and  one  on  utilization  of  soil  and  rock  ex- 
cavated from  tunnels.  It  also  conducted  tunneling 
technology  workshops  on  construction  methods, 
precast  concrete  liners,  subway  environmental  con- 
trol, and  soft  ground  construction. 

Transit  Management 

Research  on  transit  management  during  the  year 
placed  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  human  resources  side 
of  transit.  A  pilot  project  to  reduce  absenteeism  was 
begun,  as  was  an  evaluation  of  the  benefits  of  a  bus 
simulator;  and  a  training  session  specifically  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  members  of  governing  boards  was 
conducted. 

A  two-week  training  course  in  marketing  was 
conducted  for  new  professionals  in  the  field,  and 
work  began  on  a  major  information-sharing  project 
through  which  transit  systems  could  benefit  from 
work  done  elsewhere. 

Several  bus  systems  implemented  the  automated 
run-cutting  and  scheduling  system  knovm  as  RUCUS. 
This  system  is  considered  one  of  the  industry's  best 
tools  for  improving  transit  productivity.  A  similar  sys- 
tem for  rail  transit  was  nearing  completion  as  the  year 
ended;  and  work  was  begun  on  another  productivity 
improvement  —  the  design  of  a  standard  format  for 
maintenance  manuals  for  diesel-powered  buses. 

Transportation  Planning 

UMTA's  technical  studies  program  provided  transpor- 
tation planning  assistance  to  states,  metropolitan 
planning  organizations,  and  transit  agencies.  During 
the  year,  a  total  of  $55  million  was  made  available  to 
approximately  300  grantees  to  carry  out  transit-re- 
lated research  and  planning  studies  and  to  develop 
integrated  transportation  improvement  programs  at 
the  local  level.  Out  of  this  total,  $52  million  was 
awarded  for  planning,  engineering,  designing,  and 
evaluating  urban  mass  transportation  projects.  The 
remaining  $3  million  was  set  aside  to  fund  special 
studies. 

Continued  emphasis  was  given  to  improving 
alternatives  analyses,  environmental  impact  state- 
ments, transportation  system  management  plans, 
and  elderly  and  handicapped  planning  and  to  develop- 
ing improved  system  evaluation  techniques. 

Transportation  Planning  Methods 

A   major   new  version   of  the  urban  transportation 


planning  system  software  package  was  released,  with 
four  new  programs  and  numerous  enhancements.  The 
new  capabilities  included  automated  methods  to  se- 
lect geographic  subregions  for  further  analysis;  for 
example,  the  central  business  district  or  a  transporta- 
tion corridor.  Other  enhancements  included  major 
improvements  in  the  ability  to  organize  and  present 
data  related  to  demand  forecasting  and  to  evalua- 
tion of  cost  impacts.  Also  included  was  a  planning 
module  which  permitted  simplified  projections  of 
the  air  quality  impacts  resulting  from  proposed 
transportation  policies.  An  estimated  200  agencies, 
firms,  and  universities  used  the  programs,  which 
are  estimated  to  have  been  run  about  300,000 
times  during  the  year. 

Several  major  planning  method  initiatives  were 
undertaken  during  the  year.  Especially  important 
were  the  development  of  new  software  and  tech- 
niques to  permit  transit  planners  to  better  utOize 
knowledge  about  the  existing  highway  and  street  sys- 
tem and  to  improve  manpower  scheduling  and  costing 
methods. 

Preliminary  planning  methods  were  completed 
for  cities  considering  downtown  people  movers.  The 
methods  included  demand  estimating  techniques  and 
a  strategy  for  forecasting  the  specific  impacts  of 
downtown  people  movers.  In  addition,  a  compu- 
terized downtown  people  mover  guideway  flow  simu- 
lation model  was  delivered  for  testing.  The  model  was 
designed  to  assist  local  staffs  in  assessing  downtown 
people  mover  operating  strategies. 

Service  and  Methods  Demonstrations 

UMTA's  service  and  methods  demonstration  pro- 
grsim  continued  to  develop  demonstration  projects. 
Steady  progress  was  being  made  toward  larger  and 
more  comprehensive  projects  in  the  paratransit 
area.  This  progress  was  made  possible  by  utilizing 
the  results  of  smaller  demonstrations  which  had 
been  funded  earlier.  In  addition,  attention  was  shift- 
ing to  the  demonstration  of  effective  brokerage 
arrangements  for  a  mix  of  transportation  services, 
both  for  the  general  public  and  for  special  user 
groups  like  elderly  and  handicapped  riders. 

Pricing  Policy  Innovations.  UMTA  continued 
to  assist  the  transit  industry's  efforts  to  maximize 
ridership  by  generating  data  on  the  impacts  of 
reduced  fare  and  fare-free  programs,  particularly 
those  programs  which  were  aimed  at  market  seg- 
ments with  a  high  potential  for  increased  rider- 
ship. 

Two  new  transit  productivity  improvement 
demonstrations  were  funded  during  the  year,  one  in 
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Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  the  other  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  demonstrations  were  designed  to  test  new 
techniques  for  evaluating  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  service  improvements.  A  demonstration 
in  the  Portland,  Oregon,  to  Vancouver,  Washington, 
corridor  was  designed  to  investigate  the  trade-offs 
between  price  and  service  changes  and  the  relative 
contributions  that  each  could  make  in  improving 
the  productivity  of  conventional  mass  transporta- 
tion systems. 

Two  fare-free  projects  were  implemented,  an 
off-peak  system-wide  project  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
and  an  off-peak  central  business  district  project  in 
Albany,  New  York.  In  addition,  the  first  pricing 
disincentive  demonstration  was  funded.  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  was  to  test  the  effects  of  increased  peak 
hour  parking  charges  in  conjunction  with  mass  trans- 
portation improvements. 

Paratransit  Innovations.  In  previous  years, 
UMTA  had  funded  a  number  of  paratransit  demon- 
stration projects  for  elderly  and  handicapped  people. 
During  fiscal  year  1978,  several  cities  started  such 
services,  using  the  UMTA  demonstration  reports  as 
a  guide.  Elderly  and  handicapped  accessible  fixed- 
route  buses  or  special  transportation  services  also  be- 
came available  or  were  planned  in  many  urban  areas. 
Some  of  the  specific  paratransit  demonstration  ac- 
complishments during  the  year  included: 

•  Successful  testing  of  the  user  subsidy  concept 
in  several  smcdl  cities. 

•  In  Danville,  Illinois,  a  transit  service  demonstra- 
tion featured  the  use  of  traditional  fixed  route  bus 
service  for  high  demand  routes  and  a  demand  respon- 
sive service  for  low  density  areas.  The  demand  respon- 
sive service  was  operated  by  a  taxi  company  and  re- 
sulted in  a  savings  of  $2,000  per  month  compared  to 
the  cost  of  the  previously  used  fixed  route  service. 

•  Rochester,  New  York,  started  a  demand  respon- 
sive service,  using  a  private  operator,  in  two  suburban 
areas. 

•  A  grant  to  develop  a  transportation  brokerage 
system  was  awarded  to  Chicago. 

•  The  number  of  ridesharing  programs  was  ex- 
panded and  the  coordination  of  ridersharing  programs 
and  social  services  also  received  widespread  attention. 

Conventional  Transit  Innovations.  Prior  success 
in  demonstration  priority  techniques  for  high  occu- 
pancy vehicles  on  the  trunk  portion  of  transit  routes 
allowed  the  demonstrations  program  to  shift  atten- 
tion to  the  suburban  and  downtown  portions  of  tran- 
sit service.  After  three  years  of  study  and  planning  of 
auto  restricted  zones,  fiscal  year  1978  saw  the  begin- 


ning of  actual  demonstrations.  Three  auto  restricted 
zone  projects  were  funded  during  the  year  —  Boston, 
Providence,  and  Memphis.  The  Boston  demonstration 
began  on  September  8,  1978.  The  Memphis  and 
Providence  demonstrations  were  scheduled  to  begin 
in  1979  and  1980,  respectively. 

A  study  of  transit  maUs  in  Minneapolis,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Portland,  Oregon,  was  completed  during 
the  year.  The  study  found  that  transit  mails  (down- 
town bus-only  streets)  have  a  major  and  positive  im- 
pact in  the  revitalization  of  central  business  districts. 
The  malls  were  also  found  to  result  in  definite  im- 
provements in  both  transit  reliability  and  ridership. 

CivU  Rights 

UMTA  continued  to  increase  its  minority  and  female 
employment.  As  of  September  30,  1978,  minorities 
constituted  33  percent  of  UMTA's  total  work  force, 
177  of  508  persons,  as  compared  to  36  percent  or 
160  of  441  persons'as  of  May  31,  1977.  In  the  pro- 
fessional ranks,  96  of  410  persons,  or  23  percent, 
were  minorities,  as  compared  to  87  of  381  persons, 
or  24  percent,  in  May  31,  1977.  In  addition,  there 
were  241  women  employees,  or  45  percent  of  the 
total  work  force,  compared  to  226  or  44  percent  of 
the  total  work  force  as  of  May  31,  1977.  Finally, 
women  held  120  professional  slots,  or  29  percent 
of  that  category,  compared  to  77  professional  slots 
or  24  percent  on  May  31,  1977. 

UMTA  modified  its  external  civil  rights  program 
with  the  issuance  of  three  civil  rights  circultirs  which 
became  effective  March  1,  1978.  The  circulars  in- 
cluded all  three  of  UMTA's  civil  rights  programs  (non- 
discrimination in  service  delivery,  equal  employment 
opportunity,  and  minority  business  enterprise)  in  the 
pre-award  review.  The  circulars  also  made  written 
affirmative  action  plans  a  precondition  to  the  award- 
ing of  most  grants.  In  addition,  UMTA's  pre-award 
review  of  the  grantee's  compliance  with  federal  non- 
discrimination provisions  in  service  delivery  was 
strengthened. 

UMTA  continued  its  efforts  to  enhance  minority 
and  female  business  enterprise  opportunities  through 
its  general  procurement  program,  as  well  as  through 
its  monitoring  of  the  procurement  activities  of  UMTA 
grantees.  During  the  year,  UMTA  awarded  or  was 
negotiating  the  awarding  of  46  contracts,  worth  more 
than  $6  million,  to  minority  enterprises,  a  50  percent 
increase  over  fiscal  year  1977.  UMTA  grantees  also 
reported  increasing  the  awarding  of  contracts  and 
subcontracts  to  minority  firms  more  than  two  and 
one-half  times,  to  nearly  $70  million. 
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The  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion was  created  in  1954  to  construct  the  U.S.  facili- 
ties for  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  project.  Since 
1959,  when  the  Seaway  opened  to  navigation  by 
ocean-going  ships,  the  Seaway  Corporation  has  been 
charged  with  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  that 
part  of  the  Seaway  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Erie 
which  is  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  U.S. 

Among  the  Seaway  Corporation's  significant 
achievements  during  calendar  year  1978  were  the 
establishment  of  a  revised  tariff,  the  institution  of 
new  winter  closing  procedures,  and  constructing  and 
testing  a  hydraulic  model  which  demonstrated  that 
the  Seaway  navigation  season  could  be  extended 
without  endangering  the  environment. 

Together  with  a  counterpart  Canadian  agency, 
the  Seaway  Corporation  operates  locks  and  channels 
and  provides  vessels  transiting  the  Seaway  from 
Montreal  to  Lake  Erie  with  vessel  traffic  control 
assistance  that  includes  management  of  ship  move- 
ments. It  also  provides  and  maintains  aids  to  naviga- 
tion. 

Besides  providing  a  safe,  efficient,  and  effec- 
tive artery  for  maritime  commerce,  the  Seaway 
Corporation  is  responsible  for  encouraging  the 
development  of  traffic  throughout  the  entire  Sea- 
way, so  as  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the 
region. 

Unlike  most  government  agencies,  the  Seaway 
Corporation  is  self-sustaining.  All  operation,  main- 
tenance, administrative,  and  capital  improvement 
costs  are  paid  from  revenues  obtained  from  tolls 
charged  to  vessels  which  transit  the  system. 

Tonnage  moved  through  the  Montreal-Lake 
Ontario  section  of  the  Seaway  during  calendar  year 
1978  declined  by  1  percent  from  the  1977  record. 


to  62.8  mUlion  tons.  Four  cargo  categories  reached 
new  record  levels:  bulk  cargo,  57.7  million  tons; 
grains,  30.6  million  tons;  wheat,  15.5  million  tons; 
and  com,  7.1  million  tons. 

Seaway  Corporation  revenues  during  1978, 
principally  from  toUs,  increased  15  percent  over  the 
previous  year,  to  a  record  $9.9  million.  Of  that  total, 
$2.5  million  was  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  for 
payment  of  the  bonded  debt  required  to  construct 
the  Seaway.  That  debt  was  reduced  to  $113  mUlion. 

A  revised  Joint  Seaway  Tariff  of  Tolls  took  ef- 
fect April  3  —  the  start  of  the  1978  navigation  sea- 
son. The  new  tariff  included  an  expanded  list  of 
commodity  classes,  the  assessment  of  tolls  on  metric 
rather  than  short  tons,  a  higher  share  of  revenues  for 
the  U.S.  on  the  Montreal-Lake  Ontario  section,  and 
the  first  cargo  toll  increases  since  the  Seaway  opened 
to  deep-draft  navigation  in  1959.  Under  a  three-year 
phase-in  plan,  roughly  50  percent  of  the  toll  increases 
occurred  in  1978.  They  were  to  be  followed  by  25 
percent  increases  in  1979  and  1980. 

Also  in  1978,  new  closing  procedures  were  in- 
stituted by  the  Seaway  Corporation  to  provide  a 
more  timely  and  orderly  exit  of  ships  from  the  water- 
way in  December.  A  major  change  was  the  assessment 
of  an  operational  surcharge,  ranging  from  $20,000  to 
$80,000,  on  vessels  that  failed  to  reach  specified  call- 
in  points  on  either  end  of  the  Seaway  by  December 
15.  The  new  procedures  included  new  restrictions  on 
low-powered  vessels  during  the  closing  period. 

Another  major  Seaway  Corporation  activity  in 
1978  was  the  construction  and  testing  of  a  $1  mil- 
lion, 422-foot-long  hydraulic  model  of  a  13-mile 
reach  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Its  purpose  was  to 
develop  designs  for  modifications  to  existing  ice 
booms  in  the  river,  and  to  design  a  new  ice  control 
system  that  would  permit  an  extension  of  the  present 
8y2-month  navigation  season. 

The  model  was  constructed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  congressionally-funded  Great  Lakes/St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  navigation  season  extension 
demonstration  program.  Test  results  using  the  model 
indicated  that  vessel  transit  could  occur  without  dis- 
rupting water  flows  for  power  generation  or  endan- 
gering the  environment. 

According  to  the  Seaway  Act  of  1954,  the  Sea- 
way Corporation  is  required  to  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent, for  transmission  to  Congress,  a  separate  annual 
report  based  on  calendar  year  results.  The  most  re- 
cent report  may  be  obtained  at  no  charge  from:  The 
Office  of  Communications,  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  520,  Massena, 
New  York  13662. 
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The  Research  and  Special  Programs  Administration 
(RSPA)  was  established  on  September  23,  1977,  as 
part  of  a  major  Departmental  reorganization.  (The 
details  of  that  reorganization  are  presented  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  report.)  The  primary  elements  of 
the  new  administration  were  the  Materials  Transpor- 
tation Bureau,  the  Transportation  Programs  Bureau, 
and  the  Transportation  Systems  Center. 

The  new  administration's  responsibilities  in- 
cluded: (1)  ensuring  the  safe  movement  of  hazardous 
materials  and  the  safe  operation  of  gas  and  liquid 
pipelines;  (2)  improving  cargo  security ;  (3)  facilitating 
cargo  movement;  and  (4)  conducting  research  in  sup- 
port of  a  wide  range  of  Departmental  programs. 

During  its  first  year,  RSPA  faced  a  number  of 
challenges.  They  ranged  from  preparing  to  oversee 
the  design  and  construction  of  the  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  to  coordinating  the  multi-modal  activi- 
ties of  all  the  administrations  within  the  Department. 

Hazardous  Materials 

Approximately  2.5  billion  tons  of  hazardous  ma- 
terials are  trtmsported  in  the  U.S.  every  year.  Each 
day,  more  than  250,000  shipments  of  hazardous 
materials  are  transported  by  more  than  45,000  car- 
riers. 

During  fiscal  year  1978,  RSPA  made  significant 
progress  in  the  following  areas  related  to  hazardous 
materials  safety: 

•  The  backlog  of  hazardous  materials  exemption 
applications  was  reduced  by  60  percent. 


•  New  hazardous  materials  enforcement  proce- 
dures were  initiated,  and  29  penalties  were  assessed 
for  violations  of  hazardous  materials  regulations  by 
container  manufacturers  and  shippers. 

•  A  staff  for  management  and  review  of  the  con- 
struction, testing,  and  operation  of  the  Alaska  natural 
gas  pipeline  was  established. 

•  An  agreement  was  reached  with  the  Coast  Guard 
concerning  the  regulation  of  liquefied  natural  gas 
waterfront  facilities.  The  agreement  was  expected  to 
prevent  overstaffing  and  to  assure  coordinated  regu- 
lation. 

•  The  retrofitting  period  for  railroad  tank  cars 
was  shortened,  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  railroad  acci- 
dents involving  tank  cars  transporting  hazardous  ma- 
terials. The  period  for  installation  of  special  couplers 
was  advanced  from  December  31,  1977  to  December 
31,  1978;  of  headshields  from  December  31,  1981  to 
December  31,  1979;  and  of  thermal  insulation  (in- 
cluding jacketing)  from  December  31,  1981  to 
December  31, 1980. 

A  total  of  17,566  hazardous  materials  incidents 
was  reported  in  fiscal  year  1978,  compared  to  14,819 
in  fiscal  year  1977.  Fiscal  year  1978  fatalities  result- 
ing from  hazardous  materials  incidents  totaled  47, 
and  injuries  totaled  1,195,  compared  to  33  fatalities 
and  667  injuries  the  year  before. 

Gas  pipeline  operators  reported  1,996  failures 
during  calendar  year  1977,  resulting  in  36  fatalities 
and  450  injuries.  Calendar  year  1976  failures  had 
totaled  1,593,  with  63  fatalities  and  366  injuries. 

Liquid  pipeline  accidents  reported  during  calen- 
dar year  1977  totaled  238,  with  3  deaths  and  19  in- 
juries, compared  to  209  accidents  with  5  deaths  and 
5  injuries  during  1976. 

Railway  Tank  Cars 

A  potentially  catastrophic  problem  for  railroads  is 
the  puncture  and  subsequent  explosion  of  a  rail  tank 
car  containing  hazardous  materials.  During  1978, 
RSPA  and  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  con- 
tinued the  development  and  testing  of  puncture  proof 
shields  and  anti-override  couplers  on  the  ends  of  tank 
cars.  The  shields  would  help  prevent  puncture  of  the 
tank  if  the  car  were  involved  in  a  collision.  The 
coupling  device  would  help  prevent  the  coupler  on 
one  car  from  riding  up  over  the  tank  car's  coupler  and 
puncturing  the  tank.  Both  devices  were  successfully 
tested  at  the  Department's  rail  test  facility  at  Pueblo, 
Colorado.  The  tests  were  the  basis  of  the  federal 
requirement  to  install  the  shields  and  special  couplers 
on  two  models  of  hazardous  material  tank  c£irs. 
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Transportation  Security  and  Safety 

Maritime  cargo  losses  were  calculated  by  RSPA  for 
the  first  time.  The  figures,  which  were  taken  from  the 
Customs  Service's  theft  related  loss  data  (as  reported 
by  carriers  for  calendar  years  1972  through  1976) 
indicated  that  the  annual  loss  of  maritime  transported 
cargo  was  averaging  $22  million.  The  study  also  con- 
cluded that  a  significant  portion  of  the  annual  loss 
was  attributable  to  theft. 

During  the  year,  the  industry  began  to  imple- 
ment a  voluntary  cargo  security  program.  RSPA  was 
promoting  the  voluntary  program  by  emphasizing  the 
economic  benefits  which  would  result  from  loss  pre- 
vention. 

Passenger  safety  also  continued  to  be  a  major 
concern.  One  significant  accomplishment  in  1978  was 
the  Transportation  Systems  Center's  development  of 
techniques  for  detecting  flaws  in  passenger  car  tires 
without  damaging  them.  The  testing  technique,  which 
uses  ultrasonic  waves,  was  also  apphed  to  airplane 
tires.  Ultrasonic  testing  of  tires  quickly  became  a 
standard  procedure  for  many  airhnes. 

Facilitation 

RSPA  continued  the  Department's  efforts  to  simplify 
the  distribution  and  processing  of  transport  and  trade 
documentation  (docking  papers,  shipping  orders,  in- 
voices). The  effort  was  being  coordinated  wdth  the 
transportation  industry  through  the  non-profit  Trans- 
portation Data  Coordinating  Committee.  During  the 
year,  RSPA  and  the  committee  identified  and  tested 
a  set  of  proposed  electronic  data  interchange 
standards.  These  standards  formalized  the  coding  and 
transmission  of  transport  and  trade  documentation 
from  one  carrier  or  shipper  to  another.  After  the 
standards  were  evaluated  and  tested,  they  were  to  be 
made  available  to  transportation  users  and  the  trans- 
portation industry  for  voluntary  use.  Initial  results 
indicated  that  transport  and  trade  documentation 
could  be  moved  more  quickly,  accurately,  and  in- 
expensively by  using  the  standardized  coding. 

During  fiscal  year  1978,  RSPA  initiated  a 
program  to  encourage  federal  shippers  (the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Postal  Service,  etc.)  to  join  forces  with  private 
industry  in  developing  a  tariff  modernization  pro- 
gram. Under  this  program,  searching  for  and  retriev- 
ing tariff  rates  would  be  made  easier  through  the  use 
of  electronic  computers  and  electronic  communica- 
tion networks.  Although  this  program  did  not  address 
the  process  of  rate  making  itself,  it  did  offer  alterna- 
tives to  current  manual  systems  of  filing,  searching 


for,  and  retrieving  shipping  rates. 

Alaska  Natural  Gas 

The  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  Act  of  1976 
requires  a  number  of  federal  agencies  to  expedite  the 
construction  of  a  transportation  system  to  deliver 
natural  gas  from  Alaska  to  the  lower  48  states.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  coordinated  a  number 
of  actions  on  a  direct  basis  and  in  interagency  group 
efforts  to  meet  its  responsibilities  under  the  Act. 

In  cooperation  with  other  federal  agencies,  the 
Department  assisted  in  developing  a  proposed  plan 
for  organization  of  federal  involvement  with  the  suc- 
cessful applicant  for  the  Alaskan  natural  gas  pipeline, 
provided  technical  input  for  the  President's  decision 
and  report  to  Congress  on  the  pipeline;  and  drafted 
proposed  terms  and  conditions  for  the  pipeline,  as 
well  as  proposed  guidelines  for  the  activities  for 
federal  inspectors  under  the  Act. 

In  addition,  the  President's  decision  included  an 
"agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Canada  on  principles  applicable  to  a  northern 
natural  gas  pipeline."  Principle  10  in  the  agreement 
provides  that  the  two  governments  will  establish  a 
technical  study  group  for  the  purpose  of  testing  and 
evaluating  the  safety,  reliability,  and  economic  effi- 
ciency of  the  pipeline. 

Materials  Transportation  Bureau  personnel  met 
with  other  federal  agency  officials  and  their  Canadian 
counterparts  to  carry  out  their  joint  responsibilities 
under  this  agreement. 

A  technical  report  which  was  prepared  by  the 
Materials  Transportation  Bureau  contained  the  U.S. 
government's  safety  and  reliability  evaluation  of  var- 
ious design  alternatives  for  the  1,083-mile  Canadian 
segment  of  the  gas  pipeline.  This  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Canadian  government  in  February 
1978,  together  with  the  Department  of  Energy's 
economic  evaluation  of  that  segment  of  the  pipeline. 

University  Research 

During  fiscal  year  1978,  RSPA's  university  research 
program  awarded  29  new  contracts  and  19  contract 
renewals  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  25 
states.  The  contracts  ranged  from  studies  of  economic 
regulation  to  studies  of  the  safety  and  technology  re- 
quirements for  advanced  transportation  systems. 

Some  of  the  more  successful  projects  carried  out 
under  university  research  contracts  included : 
•        Research     at    Stanford    University    on    design 
methods  for  soft  ground  grouted  tunnels.  By  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  research  had  saved  over  $1  million  in 
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the  building  of  Washington's  subway  system. 

•  Research  at  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and 
Technical  State  University  which  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  low  cost  rural  transit  system  model 
and  significantly  improved  rural  transportation 
planning. 

•  Research  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  on  fly- 
wheel energy  systems,  which  were  expected  to  have 
long-term  impact  on  improving  motor  vehicle  fuel 
economy. 

Four  contracts  were  awarded  to  minority  uni- 
versities and  colleges.  These  contracts  reflected  the 
program's  efforts  to  involve  minority  schools  in 
transportation  research  and  to  encourage  minority 
students  to  plan  careers  in  transportation. 

Technology  Sharing 

The  Transportation  Systems  Center's  technology  shar- 


ing program  continued  to  be  the  Department's  focal 
point  for  the  exchange  of  information,  ideas,  and 
experience  on  a  wide  range  of  transportation  topics. 
Approximately  5,000  requests  for  information  were 
handled  in  1978.  In  addition,  the  Center  received 
almost  20,000  requests  for  its  publications. 


Transportation  Information  System 

During  the  year,  RSPA  performed  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  Department's  existing  transportation 
information  system.  A  plan  was  developed  to  es- 
tablish a  center  within  RSPA  for  the  management 
of  transportation  information.  The  center  was  ex- 
pected to  improve  the  sharing  of  information  within 
the  Department  and  with  the  transportation  industry, 
the  public,  and  other  federal  agencies. 
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Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 

During  fiscal  year  1978,  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration was  engaged  in  a  joint  analysis  with  the 
United  States  Railway  Association  to  develop  alter- 
natives and  recommendations  for  solving  the  Consoli- 
dated Rail  Corporation  (Conrail)  problems.  The 
analysis  was  scheduled  for  completion  by  May  1979 
and  was  expected  to  result  in  legislative  recommenda- 
tions concerning  Conrail.  The  analysis  was  to  take 
into  consideration  earlier  analytical  efforts,  which 
had  shown  that  there  was  no  quick  and  easy  solution 
to  the  decade-old  Northeast  rail  freight  problem  but 
that  it  was  still  possible  to  achieve  financially  self- 
sustaining  Northeast  rail  freight  operations  if  the  var- 
ious constituencies  involved  cooperated  in  a  compre- 
hensive solution. 

The  analysis  was  expected  to  result  in  several 
detailed  alternatives  for  ConraU  and  in  the  identifi- 
cation of  specific  options  and  recommendations  in 
each  of  the  following  categories:  (1)  systen),size  and 
configuration;  (2)  facilities  and  equipment;  (3) 
operating  methods,  including  such  items  as  labor, 
productivity,  and  car  utilization;  (4)  regulatory  re- 
form; (5)  railroad  organizational  structure;  (6) 
financial  performance;  and  (7)  system  ownership. 
The  analysis  was  also  taking  into  consideration  ex- 
ternal impacts,  such  as  the  economies  of  the  North- 
east and  the  nation. 

While  the  legislative  recommendations  which 
were  expected  to  result  from  the  analysis  would  be 
submitted  to  Congress  after  the  expected  submission 
of  the  Department's  railroad  regulatory  reform  pro- 
posals, the  Conrail  recommendations  were  expected 
to  be  fully  consistent  with  those  proposals. 

National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 

The  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
(Amtrak)  was  established  by  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970.  The  Act  was  the  result  of  a 
joint  decision  by  the  executive  branch  and  Congress 
to  relieve  the  nation's  railroads  of  the  financial  bur- 
den of  providing  intercity  rail  passenger  service.  Ac- 
cording to  railroad  reports  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  that  service  was  causing  them 
to  lose  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year. 

Amtrak  began  operations  on  May  1,  1971,  as  a 
mixed  ownership  (private  and  public)  corporation 
whose  basic  system  was  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  and  whose  operations  were  sup- 
ported by  federal  funds. 

The  federal  subsidy  was  expected  to  be  an 
interim  measure,  because  the  stated  goal  of  the  legis- 
lation was  to  establish  intercity  rail  passenger  service 
on  a  for  profit  basis.  In  short,  Amtrak  was  an  experi- 


ment to  see  if  a  company  with  no  concern  other  than 
transporting  intercity  passengers  by  rail  could  operate 
at  a  profit. 

Establishment  of  an  integrated  nationwide  in- 
tercity rail  passenger  service  with  reliable,  comfor- 
table, and  convenient  service,  starting  from  the  de- 
clining service  that  was  present  at  the  time  of 
Amtrak 's  conception,  was  a  formidable  task.  By 
fiscal  year  1978,  the  experiment  had  produced  some 
positive  results,  including  an  increase  in  ridership 
and  in  passenger  miles.  However,  its  economic  per- 
formance had  been  disappointing. 

Table  XIV  and  Figure  3  in  this  report  depict 
the  overall  Amtrak  performance  through  fiscal  year 
1978.  As  they  show,  despite  some  fluctuations, 
Amtrak  ridership,  revenues,  and  passenger  miles 
have  increased  steadily.  Unfortunately,  costs  have 
risen  at  a  higher  rate  than  revenues.  Overall  rider- 
ship during  the  fiscal  year  1972-78  period  in 
creased  by  50  percent  and  revenues  increased  by 
112  percent,  but  costs  increased  by  192  percent. 
As  a  result,  the  system-wide  average  deficit  per  pas- 
senger more  than  doubled  during  the  period,  and 
revenues  were  covering  only  36  percent  of  costs. 

As  a  result  of  the  rapidly  increasing  size  of  this 
federally  funded  deficit,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation was  directed  (by  the  Congressional  Conference 
Committee  Report  on  the  1978  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act)  to  undertake,  in  cooperation  with 
Amtrak,  a  comprehensive  reexamination  of  Amtrak's 
route  structure.  The  Department's  preliminary  find- 
ings and  recommendations  were  submitted  to  Con- 
gress on  May  8,  1978. 

In  the  course  of  conducting  the  reexamination, 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  developed 
several  alternative  Amtrak  systems  and  then  recom- 
mended the  one  which  it  concluded  would  have  the 
best  potential  for  bringing  Amtrak's  unsatisfactory 
cost  versus  revenue  trend  under  control,  while  pre- 
serving the  most  used  intercity  rail  passenger  services. 
Although  the  recommended  system  reduced  the 
27,000  mile  route  system  to  18,900  mUes,  it  retained 
90  percent  of  the  existing  system's  passenger  miles 
and  provided  at  least  daily  service  to  160  major 
metropolitan  areas,  including  the  country's  36  largest 
cities.  Overall,  the  recommended  system  was  ex- 
pected to  save  $1.4  billion  in  operating  subsidies 
through  fiscal  year  1984.  Further,  and  unlike  the 
existing  system,  it  was  estimated  that  the  recom- 
mended system  would  make  a  positive  contribution 
to  energy  conservation  efforts. 

In  order  to  afford  affected  states,  communities, 
and  individuals  an  opportunity  to  assist  the  Depart- 
ment in  developing  its  final  recommendations,  the 
Rail  Services  Planning  Office  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
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merce  Commission  conducted  public  hearings  during 
June,  July,  and  August  of  1978.  The  pubUc  com- 
ments received  were  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  preparing  the  Department's  final  recommenda- 
tions, which  were  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  in 
January  1979. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1978,  although  Amtrak 
had  not  become  self-sustaining  (as  originally  hoped), 
it  was  clearly  playing  an  important  role  in  the  na- 
tional transportation  picture.  Furthermore,  the  pre- 
servation and  utilization  of  intercity  rail  passenger 
service,  an  energy  efficient  mode  of  transportation, 
was  expected  to  increase  in  importance  as  energy 
constraints  became  more  severe.  Therefore,  the 
Department  considered  it  essential  to  develop  the 
ability  to  control  rail  passenger  costs,  so  that  rail 
passenger  service  could  be  preserved  as  a  viable  trans- 
portation alternative. 


Departmental  Reorganization 

September  23,  1977.  The  Office  of  Public  Af- 
fairs was  retitled  the  Office  of  Public  and  Consumer 
Affairs.  It  was  assigned  responsibility  for  the  con- 
sumer functions  which  had  formerly  been  assigned  to 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Environ- 
ment, Safety,  and  Consumer  Affairs. 

September  23,  1977.  The  Research  and  Special 
Programs  Directorate  (later  renamed  the  Research 
£ind  Special  Programs  Administration)  was  established. 
It  was  assigned  a  variety  of  intermodal  functions 
which  had  formerly  been  assigned  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Environment,  Safety,  and  Consumer 
Affairs,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Systems  Develop- 
ment and  Technology,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration,  and  the  General  Counsel.  It  was  also 
assigned  responsibility  for  the  functions  of  the  Trans- 
portation Systems  Center  and  the  Materials  Trans- 
portation Bureau. 

October  31,  1977.  The  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary   for   Congressional   and  Intergovernmental 


Affairs  was  retitled  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Governmental  Affairs.  It  was  assigned  new 
advisory  responsibilities  and  responsibility  for  co- 
ordinating the  development  and  review  of  Depart- 
mental policies  and  procedures  with  significant  state 
and  local  impact.  It  was  also  assigned  responsibility 
for  management  of  the  Department's  technology 
sharing  program. 

November  3,  1977.  The  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Budget  and  Programs  was  established. 
It  was  assigned  responsibility  for  those  functions 
which  had  formerly  been  assigned  to  the  Office  of 
the  Deputy  Under  Secretary.  It  was  also  assigned 
responsibility  for  the  program  evaluation  functions 
which  had  formerly  been  assigned  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Systems  Development  and  Technology. 

November  3,  1977.  The  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  was  abolished. 

December  10,  1977.  The  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Policy,  Plans,  and  International  Affairs 
was  retitled  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Policy  and  International  Affairs.  It  was  assigned 
responsibility  for  facilitating  intermodal  cooperation 
and  for  analyzing  the  effects  of  various  public 
policies  on  domestic  and  international  air  transpor- 
tation. It  was  also  assigned  responsibility  for  the  en- 
vironmental and  safety  functions  which  had  formerly 
been  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Environment,  Safety,  and  Consumer  Affairs. 

December  10,  1977.  The  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Environment,  Safety,  and  Consumer 
Affairs  and  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Systems  Development  and  Technology  were  abol- 
ished. 

January  17,  1978.  The  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel  was  reorganized.  As  part  of  this  reorganiza- 
tion, the  Office  of  Operations  and  Legal  Counsel  was 
retitled  the  Office  of  Environment,  Civil  Rights,  and 
General  Law;  and  two  new  offices  were  created  — 
the  Office  of  Regulation  and  Enforcement,  and  the 
Office  of  International  Law. 
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TABLE  I.  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  Program  Levels,  Budget  Authority, 
Obligations,  and  Outlays,  Fiscal  Year  1978. 


(dollars  in  millions) 


Organization 


Program 
Levels' 

Budget 
Authority 

Obligations 

Outlays 

60 

59.9 

60.6 

41.9 

1,427 

1,423.8 

1,456.3 

1,284.1 

2,773 

2,775.6^ 

2,746.4 

2,777.9 

7,512 

7,034.9 

7,638.0 

6,075.9 

251 

231.4 

253.3 

210.4 

806 

774.6 

798.6 

359.5 

716 

716.0 

716.0 

716.0 

2,985 

484.0 

2,985.3 

2,027.5 

— 

— 

6.7 

(2.8) 

8 

8.3 

7.1 

1.0 

16,539 

13,508.5 

16,668.4 

13,491.3 

— 

(39.5) 

— 

(39.5) 

16,539 

13,469.0 

16,668.4 

13,451.8 

Office  of  the  Secretary    

United  States  Coast  Guard    

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

Federal  Highway  Administration    

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  

National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration    

Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation 
Research  and  Special  Programs  Administration 

Subtotals  

Deduct  Proprietary  Receipts  from  the  Public 

TOTALS     


'A  combination  of  budget  authority  and  obligations  which  is  the  best  budgetary  indicator  of  the  Departmeni's  activities. 
^Excludes  $9  million  reappropriation  for  facilities  and  equipment. 


TABLE  IL  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  Authorized  Full-Time 
Permanent  Positions,  Fiscal  Year  1978. 

Organization 

Office  of  the  Secretary    1 ,33 1 

United  States  Coast  Guard' 45,401 

Federal  Aviation  Administration  58,925 

Federal  Highway  Administration    4,918 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration    909 

Federal  Railroad  Administration  1 ,67 1 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration    557 

Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation  194 

Research  and  Special  Programs  Administration     807 

TOTAL    1 14,713 

'Includes  5.981  civilians  and  38,420  military. 
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TABLE  m.  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  Full-Time  Civilian 
Minority  and  Female  Employment,  1968—78. 


Year 

TotaP 

Minoriry^ 

% 

Total- 

Female- 

% 

1968 

58,556 

5,032 

8.6 

50.773 

9,354 

18.4 

1969 

58,726 

4,586 

7.8 

52,400 

8.856 

16.9 

1970 

62,278 

5,216 

8.4 

56.805 

9,979 

17.6 

1971 

66.918 

6.063 

9.1 

60.047 

10,411 

17.3 

1972 

66,219 

6,372 

9.6 

61,368 

10,773 

17.6 

1973 

65,227 

6,248 

9.6 

61,851 

10,316 

16.7 

1974 

65,098 

6,773 

10.4 

62,723 

10,898 

17.4 

1975 

68,241 

7,647 

11.2 

64.588 

11,373 

17.6 

1976 

71,679 

8,989 

12.5 

65.758 

11,745 

17.9^ 

1977^ 

72,809 

9,573 

13.1 

74,289 

12,833 

17.3 

1978 

71,972 

9,623 

13.4 

73,471 

12,752 

17.4 

Tlevised. 

'Minority  employment  figtires  and  related  totals  exclude  employees  in  Hawaii,  Guam,  and  Pueno  Rico. 

'Female  employment  figures  and  related  totals  cover  white  collar  positions  only  for  the  years  1 972 — 75 ,  general  schedule  positions  only  for  years  1968— 7Iandl976.  and  all  employees  for  1 977 
and  1978. 

NOTES; 

1.  Minority  data  are  as  of  June  30  for  1968  and  1969;  September  30  for  1977  and  1978;  and  May  31  for  all  other  years. 

2.  Female  data  are  as  of  May  31  for  1970.  1971.  and  1976;  June  30  for  1968  and  1%9;  September  30  for  1977  and  1978;  and  October  31  for  1972-75. 

3.  Source  of  the  data  for  1972—75  was  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 


TABLE  IV.  Abstract  of  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Operations  Within  the  Enforcement 
of  Laws  and  Treaties  Program,  Fiscal  Year  1978. 

Fisheries  Law  Enforcement 

Vessel  Hours'     58,834 

Aircraft  Hours"     5,752 

Foreign  Fishing  Vessels  Present"    3 ,838 

Fishing  Vessel  Boardings    2,652  ( 1 ,239  foreign;  1 ,413  domestic) 

Citations  Issued    293  (241  foreign;  52  domestic) 

Civil  Penalties  Initiated   163  (92  foreign;  71  domestic) 

Vessels  Seized   7  (total  penalties  $367,000) 

General  Law  Enforcement' 

Vessel  Hours'     90,000 

Aircraft  Hours'     4,658 

Vessels  Seized    130 

Persons  Arrested    796 

Street  Value  of  Interdicted  Contraband    $1 ,194,500,000 

'Vessel  and  aircraft  hours  reflect  actual  operations  for  the  period  from  October  1 .  1 977  through  June  30. 1978 .  and  an  estimate  of  operations  for  the  period  from  July  1 ,  1 978  through  September 

30.  1978.  The  estimate  is  based  on  data  received  from  approximately  75  percent  of  the  operating  units. 
'The  number  of  foreign  fishing  vessels  present  is  the  sum  of  the  monthly  totals.  Any  foreign  fishing  vessel  present  in  more  than  one  calendar  month  is  counted  once  for  each  month;  therefore, 

one  vessel  which  is  in  the  patrol  zone  continuously  for  12  months  counts  as  12  vessels. 
'Operations  related  to  drag  trafficking,  customs,  illegal  aliens,  etc.  The  data  given  reflects  the  results  of  Coast  Guard  operations  bodi  independent  of  and  in  conjunction  with  other  law 

enforcement  agencies.  Drug  interdiction  efforts  account  for  most  of  the  operations. 
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TABLE  V.  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Financial  Statement,  Fiscal  Year  1978. 


Appropriated  Funds 

Operating  Expenses    

Acquisition,  Construction,  and  Improvements    . . . . 

Alteration  of  Bridges    

Retired  Pay   

Reserve  Training    

Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation  .  . . . 

State  Boating  Safety  Assistance    

Pollution  Fund    

TOTAL  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS 

Reimbursements 

Operating  Expenses    

Acquisition,  Construction,  and  Improvements    . . . . 

Reserve  Training    

Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation  . . . . 
TOTAL  REIMBURSABLE  FUNDS 

Trust  Funds 

Coast  Guard  General  Gift  Fund    

Surcharge  Collection,  Sale  of  Commissary  Stores  . 

Coast  Guard  Cadet  Fund    

TOTAL  TRUST  FUNDS 

Intra  Governmental  Revolving  Funds 

Coast  Guard  Supply  Fund    

Coast  Guard  Yard  Fund  

TOTAL  REVOLVING  FUNDS 

Special  Funds 

Special  Statistical  Work  

Accrued  Gross  Expenditures 

Operating  Expenses    

Acquisition,  Construction,  and  Improvements    . . . . 

Alteration  of  Bridges    

Retired  Pay   

Reserve  Training    

Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation  .  . . . 

State  Boating  Safety  Assistance    

Pollution  Fund    

Coast  Guard  General  Gift  Fund     

Surcharge  Collections,  Sale  of  Coinmissary  Stores 

Coast  Guard  Cadet  Fund    

Coast  Guard  Supply  Fund    

Coast  Guard  Yard  Fund  

Special  Statistical  Work  

TOTAL 


Funds 
Available^ 


Total 
Obligations 


Unobligated 
Balances'^ 


I    923,829,023 

350,907,361 

15,100,000 

157,401,000 

38,560,000 

25,559,095 

5,996,337 

21,101,131 

1,538,453,937 


20,473,396 

6,281,528 

26,754 

847,077 

27,628,755 


374.535 


6    921,460,444 

270,245,720 

15,100,000 

156,460,871 

38,267,347 

24,393,212 

5,823,751 

9,922,986 

1,441,674,331 


20,473,396 

3,016,890 

26,754 

671,278 

24,188,318 


374,535 


$  2,368,579 
80,661,641 

940,129 

292,653 

1,165,873 

172,586 

11,178,145 

96,779,606 


3,264,638 

175,799 

3,440,437 


39,317 

8,862 

30,455 

399,060 

191,148 

207,912 

4,348,238 

4,348,238 

— 

4,786,615 

4,548,248 

238,367 

58,298,474 

57,810,626 

487,848 

39,882,316 

29,849,137 

10,033,179 

98,180,790 

87,659,763 

10,512,027 

Total 

Direct 

Reimbursable 

926,157,807 

$  908,371,260 

$  17,786,547 

166,192,393 

160,982,493 

5,209,900 

8,512,218 

8,512,218 

— 

156,440,423 

156,440,423 

— 

37,793,748 

37,764,921 

28  ,-827 

19,805,887 

19,179,109 

626,778 

5,571,833 

5,571,833 

— 

9,686,899 

9,686,899 

— 

8,605 

8,605 

— 

191,148 

— 

191,148 

4,348,238 

— 

4.348,238 

58,617,628 

— 

58,617,628 

31,165,274 

— 

31,165,274 

213,213 

— 

213,213 

1,424,705,314 

$1,306,517,761 

$118,187,553 
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TABLE  V.  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Financial  Statement,  Fiscal  Year  1978  (continued). 

'Funds  available  include  unobligated  balances  brought  forward  from  prior  year  appropriation  as  follows: 
Acquisition.  Construction,  and  Improvements 

Appropriated  Funds   $  94,907,361 

Reimbursements  4,026,536 

Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation 

Appropriated  Funds   5,559,085 

Reimbursements  128,749 

State  Boating  Safety  Assistance    206,337 

PoUution  Fund    13,956,638 

Coast  Guard  General  Gift  Fund    21,783 

Surcharge  Collections,  Sale  of  Commissary  Stores  139,755 

Coast  Guard  Supply  Fund  234,519 

Coast  Guard  Yard  Fund    24,269,237 

TOTAL     $143,450,000 

^UnobUgated  balances  remain  available  for  obUgation  in  fiscal  year  1979  as  follows: 

Acquisition,  Construction,  and  Improvements  $  83,781,643 

Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation    1,341,672 

State  Boating  Safety  Assistance    172,586 

Pollution  Fund    11,178,145 

Coast  Guard  General  Gift  Fund    30,455 

Surcharge  Collections,  Sale  of  Commissary  Stores  207,912 

Coast  Guard  Supply  Fund  487,848 

Coast  Guard  Yard  Fund    10,033,179 

TOTAL     $107,233,440 
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TABLE  VI.  Summary  of  Active  Airpeople,  as  of  December  31,  1975-77. 


Year 

Category 

1975 

J  976 

1977 

PILOT 

Student 

176,978 

188,801 

203,510 

Private 

305,863 

309,005 

327,424 

Commercial 

189,342 

187,801 

188,763 

Airline  Transport 

42,592 

45,072 

50,149 

Other' 

13,412 

13,567 

14,086 

TOTAL 

728,187 

744,246 

783,932 

NONPILOT 

Mechanic 

205,436 

212,303 

220,768 

Ground  Instructor 

51,365 

53,464 

55,717 

Ground  Tower  Operator 

23,956 

24,584 

25,107 

night  Engineer 

26,788 

27,560 

29,871 

Other" 

16,389 

16,670 

17,121 

TOTAL 

323,934 

334,611 

348,584 

FLIGHT  INSTRUCTOR 

44,777 

46,236 

49,362 

'Includes  helicopter  only,  glider  only,  and  higher- than -air  pilot  certificates. 
^Includes  flight  navigators,  parachute  riggers,  and  dispatchers. 


TABLE  VIL  Hijacking  Attempts  on  U.S.  and  Foreign  Aircraft,  Including 
General  Aviation  Aircraft,  Calendar  Years  1968—78. 


Aircraft 

Year 

Category 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

7975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

U.S. 

22 

40 

27 

27 

31 

2 

1 

12 

4 

6 

6 

Foreign 

13 

47 

56 

31 

31 

20 

19 

13 

14 

26 

12 

TOTAL 

35 

87 

83 

58 

62 

22 

26 

25 

18 

32 

18 
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TABLE  Vm.  U.S.  General  Aviation  Accidents,  Fatalities,  Aircraft  Hours  Flown, 
Aircraft  Miles  Flown,  and  Accident  Rates,  Calendar  Years  1967-77. 


Fatalities 

Aircraft- 
Hours  Flown 

Aircraft- 
Miles  Flown 

Accident  Rates 

Accidents 

Per  100.000 

Aircraft- 
Hours  Flown 

Per  Million 

Aircraft - 
Miles  Flown 

Year 

Total 

Fatal 

(000) 

(000) 

Total 

Fatal 

Total 

Fatal 

1967 

6,115 

603 

1,229' 

22,153 

3,439,964 

27.6 

2.72 

1.78 

0.175 

1968 

4,968= 

692= 

1,399 

24.053 

3,700,864 

20.6 

2.86 

1.34 

0.186 

1969 

4,767 

647 

1,413' 

25,351 

3,926,461 

18.8 

2.55 

1.21 

0.164 

1970 

4,712= 

641= 

1,310 

26,030 

3,207,127 

18.1 

2.46 

1.47 

0.200 

1971 

4,648 

661 

1,355 

25,512 

3,143,181 

18.2 

2.59 

1.48 

0.211 

1972 

4,256= 

695= 

1,421' 

26,974 

3,317,100 

15.8 

2.57 

1.28 

0.209 

1973 

4,255= 

723= 

1,412 

30,048 

3,728,500 

14.2 

2.40 

1.14 

0.193 

1974 

4,425= 

729= 

1,438 

32,475 

4,042,700 

13.6 

2.24 

1.04 

0.180 

1975 

4,237= 

675= 

1,345 

34,165 

4,238,400 

12.4 

1.97 

1.00 

0.159 

1976 

4,193 

695= 

1,320 

36.128 

4,476,014 

11.6 

1.92 

0.94 

0.155 

1977 

4,476 

693 

1,395 

38,000 

4,619,900 

11.8 

1.82 

0.97 

0.150 

'Excludes  air  canier  fatalities  (1%7-104.  1969-82.  1972-5)  when  in  collision  with  general  aviation  aircraft. 

'Suicide/sabotage  accidents  included  in  all  computations  except  rates  (1968-3,  1970-1.  1972-3.  1973-2,  1974-2.  1975-2,  1976-4). 

TABLE  IX.  U.S.  Certificated  Route  Air  Carrier  Accidents,  Fatalities,  Passengers  Carried, 
Passenger  Miles  Flown,  and  Fatality  Rates,  in  Scheduled  Domestic  and 
International  Passenger  Service,  Calendar  Years  1967—77. 


Accidents 

Fatalities 

Passengers 
Carried' 

Passenger- 
Miles  Flown 
(000) 

Pasg  Fatality 

Rate  Per 

100  Million 

Year 

Total 

Fatal 

Passenger 

Crew 

Other 

Total 

Passenger- 
Miles  Flown 

1967 

51 

8 

226 

24 

5 

255 

132,088,038 

103,381,996 

0.219 

1968 

53 

13= 

305 

34 

6 

345 

150,162,701 

119,612,578 

0.255 

1969 

48 

7 

132 

17 

3 

152 

159,213,414 

132,161,593 

0.100 

1970 

39 

2 

2 

0 

1 

3 

171,697,097 

139,157,806 

0.001 

1971 

41 

6= 

174 

14 

6 

194 

173,664,737 

145,678,876 

0.119 

1972 

43 

7 

160 

13 

13 

186 

188,938,932 

159,722,015 

0.100 

1973 

32 

6 

197 

20 

0 

217 

202,207,000 

171,436,549 

0.115 

1974 

42 

7 

420'' 

40 

0 

460 

207,449,006 

173,349,894 

0.197 

1975 

28 

2 

113 

9 

0 

122 

205,059,571 

174,173,138 

0.065 

1976 

21 

2 

36 

2 

0 

38 

223,313,131 

190,915,721 

0.019 

1977 

17 

2 

64 

2 

9 

75 

240,326,516 

206,205,410 

0.031 

'Beginning  in  1970.  carriers  were  required  to  report  revenue  passenger  enplanemenls,  whereas  prior  to  1970.  revenue  passenger  originations  were  reported. 

includes  2  midair  collisions  nonfatal  to  air  carrier  occupants. 

'Passenger  fatalities  occurring  in  sabotage  accidents  are  included  in  the  passenger  fatality  column,  but  are  excluded  in  the  compuution  of  passenger  fatality  rates  ( 1974-79). 
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TABLE  X.  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Inspection  Activity,  Calendar  Years  1974-78. 


Inspections 

Vehicles  Taken  Out 

Drivers  Taken  Out 

Year 

Performed 

of  Service 

of  Service 

1974 

25,939 

7  Ml 

688 

.  1975 

16,372 

4,961 

425 

1976 

16,907 

5,574 

456 

1977 

18,730 

6,985 

558 

1978 

25,695 

9,978 

597 

TABLE  XI.  Summary  of  U.S.  Train  Accidents  and  Casualties,  Calendar  Years  1972-77. 


Category 

Number  of  train  accidents' 

Collisions    

Derailments  

Other  

TOTAL  TRAIN  ACCIDENTS    

Number  of  casualties  in  accidents  of  all  types^ 

Trespassers  killed   

Trespassers  injured  

Passengers  killed    

Passengers  injured    

Employees  on  duty  killed    

Employees  on  duty  injured    

All  other  persons  killed    

All  other  persons  injured    

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  KILLED    . 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  INJURED 


7972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1,348 

5,509 

675 

7,532 


537 

586 

47 

680 

127 

12,456 

1,234 

4,208 

1,945 

17,930 


1,657 

7,389 

652 

9,698 


578 

614 

6 

503 

158 

13,098 

1,174 

4,039 

1,916 

18,245 


1,551 

8,513 

630 

10,694 


565 

674 

7 

574 

140 

15,620 

1,196 

3,950 

1.908 

20,818 


1,002 

6,328 

711 

8,041 


524 

703 

8 

1,307 

110 

47,318 

918 

4,978 

1,560 

54,306 


1.370 

7,934 

944 

10,248 


457'' 

766^ 

5 

998^ 

100 

57,889 

1 ,068^ 

5,678^ 

1,630^ 

65,331'' 


1,363 

8,075 

926 

10,362 


458 

689 

4 

503 

114 

61.028 

954 

5,647 

1,530 

67,867 


''Revised. 

'Monetary  reporting  threshold  prior  to  1975  was  $750.  in  1975  it  was  increased  to  $1,750,  in  1977  it  was  increased  to  $2,300. 

-Includes  lost  time  cases  oniy,  prior  to  1975.  Reporting  requirements  were  changed  in  1975  to  be  comparable  to  OSHA  reporting  requirements — includes  cases  with  lost  or  restricted  time; 
those  requiring  medical  treatment  beyond  first  aid;  tennination  of  employment;  transfer  to  another  job;  loss  of  consciousness;  and  occupational  illnesses. 
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TABLE  Xn.  Summary  of  U.S.  Rail-Highway  Grade  Crossing  Accidents  and  Casualties, 
Calendar  Years  \912-11. 


Accidents^  and  Casual  ties - 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

7977 

Accidents  at  highway  grade  crossings  involving  motor  vehicles 

Total  Accidents                                                 

3,222 

3  190 

3  089 

10  925 

1 1  700 

11.849 
846 

Number  of  Persons  Killed    

1,190 
3,201 

1,078 
3.215 

1.128 
3,166 

788 
3  600 

978'- 
4  343'' 

Number  of  Persons  Injured    

4,455 

Total  rail-highway  grade  crossing  accidents  and 
resulting  casualties- 

Total  Accidents     

3.379 

3.379 

3.278 

11.354 

12,114 

12,299 

Number  of  Persons  Killed   

1,260 

1.186 

1,220 

978 

1,1  W 

944 

Number  of  Persons  Injured    

3.285 

3.306 

3,260 

4.168 

4.831' 

4  649 

Railroad  Casualties 

Passengers 

Number  of  Persons  Killed   

0 
0 

0 

35 

0 
18 

1 
96 

0 
58 

0 

Number  of  Persons  Injured    

24 

Employees  on  duty 

Number  of  Persons  Killed    

1 
68 

5 
103 

3 
102 

2' 
32'' 

54'' 

11 

Number  of  Persons  Injured    

193 

Totals 

Number  of  Persons  Killed    

1 
68 

5 
138 

3 
120 

3^ 
128' 

112' 

11 

Number  of  Persons  Injured    

217 

Tievised. 

'All  impacts  between  on-track  equipment  and  highway  users  reported  beginning  in  1975.  Prior  to  1975.  such  impacts  were  reported  only  if  they  resulted  in  a  reportable  casualty,  or  in  $750 

in  damages  to  railroad  on-lrack  equipment,  signals,  track,  track  structures,  and  roadbed. 
^Includes  lost  time  cases  only .  prior  to  1 975.  Reporting  requirements  were  changed  in  1 975  to  be  comparable  to  OSHA  reporting  requirements — includes  cases  with  lost  or  restricted  time;  those 

requiring  medical  treatment  beyond  first  aid;  terminadon  of  employment;  transfer  to  another  job;  loss  of  consciousness;  and  occupational  illnesses. 
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TABLE  Xni.  Alaska  Railroad  Revenue  Freight  Traffic,  by  Commodity, 
Fiscal  Years  1975-78. 


Commodity 


Revenue  Freight  Tons  (000' s) 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


%  Change 
1977-78 


Sand  and  Gravel    

Coal   

Petroleum,  Oil,  and  Lubricants    

Forwarder  Traffic  (Piggyback)  

Forest  Products    

Machinery  and  Machines    

Cement    

Iron  and  Steel  Pipe  and  Fittings 

Miscellaneous  Manufactures     

Manufactured  Iron  and  Steel    

Agricultural  Products    

Animal  Products    

Other  Commodities  

TOTAL  TONNAGE   

N/A — Not  Available,  included  in  "Other  Commodities. 


N/A 

N/A 

557.4 
95.3 

119.5 
59.5 
25.1 

106.8 

43.5 

60.2 

13.2 

3.2 

816,3 
1,900.0 


N/A 

N/A 

632.6 

114.2 

124.3 

30.5 

31.9 

173.9 

29.4 

89.0 

9.4 

2.6 

893.8 

2,131.6 


699.5 

550.0 

532.3 

99.7 

82.0 

47.1 

41.5 

16.4 

16.7 

19.1 

11.5 

3.6 

185.9 

2,305.3 


727.2 

593.3 

373.9 

99.5 

67.8 

47.0 

33.0 

27.6 

12.6 

11.7 

8.2 

1.9 

173.7 

2,177.7 


+04.0 
+07.9 
-29.8 
-00.2 
-17.3 
-00.2 
-20.5 
+68.3 
-24.6 
-38.7 
-28.7 
-47.2 
-06.6 
-05.5 
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TABLE  XV.  Summary  of  U.S.  Motor  Vehicle  Activities  and  FataUties, 
Calendar  Years  1968-78. 


Year 

Licensed 
Drivers 

(millions) 

Registered  Motor 
Vehicles 
(millions) 

Vehicle  Miles 
Traveled 
(billions) 

Traffic 
Fatalities' 

Fatality 
Rate' 

1968 

105.4 

103.0 

1,020 

52,725 

5.17 

1969 

108.3 

107.4 

1,066 

53,543 

5.02 

1970 

111.5 

111.2 

1,114 

52,627 

4.72 

1971 

114.4 

116.3 

1,184 

52,542 

4.44 

1972 

118.4 

122.6 

1,265 

54,589 

4.32 

1973 

121.5 

130.0 

1,317 

54,052 

4.11 

1974 

125.4 

134.9 

1,283 

45,196 

3.52 

1975 

129.8 

137.9 

1,331 

44,525 

3.35 

1976 

134.0 

143.4 

1,412 

45,523 

3.22 

1977 

138.1 

148.8 

1,477 

47,876 

3.24 

1978 

141.8 

154.2 

1,535 

50,226 

3.27 

%  Change  1911 -19, 

+  2.68 

+3.63 

+3.93 

+4.91 

+0.93 

%  Change  1968-78 

+  34.54 

+49.71 

+50.49 

-4.74 

-36.75 

PPreliminary  estimate. 

'Deaths  attributable  to  motor  vehicle  accidents  and  occurring  within  30  days  after  the  accidents. 

^Fatalities  per  100  million  vehicle  miles. 
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TABLE  XVn.  Summary  of  Reported  Gas  Pipeline  Failures  and  Casualties, 
Calendar  Years  1970-77. 


Distribution 

Transmission  and  Gathering 

No.  of 
Failures 

Fatalities 

Injuries 

No.  of 
Failures 

Fatalities 

Injuries 

Year 

Employees 

Non- 
Employees 

Employees 

Non- 
Employees 

Employees 

Non- 
Employees 

Employees 

Non- 
Employees 

1970 

676 

1 

20 

32 

170 

343 

! 

0 

8 

8 

1971 

875 

6 

36 

36 

329 

410 

2 

1 

14 

10 

1972 

884 

2 

26 

32 

262 

409 

3 

3 

23 

13 

1973 

893 

1 

32 

48 

285 

471 

1 

1 

3 

16 

1974* 

1,017 

1 

19 

31 

283 

460 

1 

3 

7 

13 

1975* 

979 

0 

8 

29 

191 

394 

5 

1 

8 

9 

1976* 

1,036 

3 

50 

66 

253 

543 

2 

8 

28 

19 

1977* 

1,530 

2 

27 

39 

381 

466 

4 

3 

19 

11 

•Includes  data  from  telephonic  reports  which  were  not  included  in  data  for  calendar  years  1970-73. 


TABLE  XVni.  Summary  of  Reported  Gas  Pipeline  Failures,  by  Type  and  Cause, 
Calendar  Year  1977. 


Total  Number 

Injuries 

Fatalities 

Non- 

Non- 

Type  of  Line  and  Cause  of  Failure 

of  Failures 

Employees 

Employees 

Employees 

Employees 

Transmission  and  Gathering  Lines 

Subtotals  by  Cause 

Corrosion    

115 

6 

1 

4 

2 

Damaee  of  Outside  Forces    

233 

6 

9 

0 

1 

Construction  Defect  or  Material  Failure 

102 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Other  Causes 

17 
466 

3 
19 

1 
11 

0 

4 

0 

Total   

3 

Distribution  Lines 

Subtotals  by  Cause 

Corrosion    

215 

1 

70 

0 

1 

Damage  by  Outside  Forces   

935 

12 

135 

0 

11 

Construction  Defect  or  Material  Failure 

169 

211 

1,530 

4 
22 
39 

45 
131 
381 

1 
1 
2 

8 

Other  Causes    

7 

Total   

27 

COMBINED  TOTAL    

1,996 

58 

392 

6 

30 

62 


TABLE  XIX.  Summary  of  Reported  Liquid  Pipeline  Accidents  and  Casualties, 
Calendar  Years  1968-77. 


Year 

Accidents 

Deaths 

Injuries 

Loss  of 

Commodity 

(Barrels) 

1968 

499 

11 

32 

392,588 

1969 

403 

5 

4 

343,691 

1970 

347 

4 

21 

521,849 

1971 

308 

1 

8 

245,057 

1972 

309 

8 

19 

360,654 

1973 

273 

7 

8 

379,365 

1974 

256 

10 

11 

293.643 

1975 

255 

7 

15 

319,423 

1976 

209 

5 

5 

255,037 

1977 

238 

3 

19 

228,429 
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FIGURE  1.  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  Program  Levels,  Fiscal  Year  1978. 
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FIGURE  2.  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  Authorized  Full-Time  Permanent  Positions, 
Fiscal  Year  1978. 
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FIGURE  3.  Relative  Changes  in  Amtrak  Costs,  Revenues,  Operations,  and 
Performance,  Fiscal  Years  1972-78. 
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FIGURE  4.  Relative  Changes  in  U.S.  Traffic  Fatalities,  Mileage,  and  Fatality  Rates, 
Calendar  Years  1976-78. 
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FIGURE  5.  Relative  Changes  in  Highway  Fatalities,  by  Principal  Categories, 
Calendar  Years  1968-78. 
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